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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[N OTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan | aper 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the ang: 
manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.] 
































| | 
Annual average verage | Latest avail 
rate Average rate quotetion tt 
Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange T * 
| July Aug. 
| 1938 | 1939 194) | 19% | Rate | Date 
a ie ee | | ca 
Argentina Paper peso | Official A..._..... 3. 31 3. 70 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | Oct. 19 
| Official B____- 44.32 4. 23 4. 23 4, 23 Do 
| Free market ____. 3. 92 4.33 | 4.60 | 4.44 4. 26 Do. 
Bolivia | Boliviano_- | Official Bae cals (') (') (') (’) (') ; 
| Controlled ? 29.60 32. 34 40.46 | 39.80 39. 90 Do 
| Compensation rate...__.|__..___-|_- | 59.22 | 56.04 55. 00 Do. 
| Gap... ...- 1545.46 | 67.92 | 54.38 63. 00 Do. 
Brazil __.| Milreis | Official. ----- _.| 17.641 | 16.829 |? 16.500 | 16.500 | 716.500 | Oct. 4 
| Free market - 619.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 Do. 
| Special free market 6 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700} 20.700] Do, 
; | | Curb... _. 19.992 | 20.826 | 22.672 | 21.400} 20.100] Do 
Chile _...| Peso | Official = 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | Sept. 9% 
| Export draft.______- | 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Bs. 
| Curb market... _- | 27.48 | 22. 47 33.03 | 32.58 | $2.50 Do. 
| Free ck en 31.04 | 31.00 | 31.13 31.18 Do. 
| Gold exchange - - _. 25.00 | 29.86 | 31.00 | 31.13 31.15 Do 
| Mining dollar_._-_-_-___| | 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 | Do, 
Colombia | do Controlled__ 1.79 | 1.75 175 | 1.755| 1.7551! Oe. ‘uu 
Bank of Republic’s rate |21.77 | 1.755 1.755 | 1.755] 1.755 | Do 
Stabilization Fund * | @® | @® | ! 
Curb. : 1. 84 1. 78 1. 89 1, 88 1.90 | Oct. 
Costa Rica Colon | Uncontrolled rate 5. 65 5. 67 5.71 5.72 | 5.73 Oct. § 
| Controlled rate 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | Do 
Cuba . Peso__. | Free____. =f 93 | .90 | .88 | .91 | Oct. H 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank rate 114.13 | 14.83 | 17.70 | 16.81 16.00 | Oct. § 
Honduras Lempira. -- Official _.. _| 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | 204 | 2.04 | Do, 
Mexico Peso Free 4.52 5.18 | 4.98 | 4.98 | 4.885 Do. 
Nicaragua__...._| Cordoba. - Official ___- 4.56 | 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 5. 00 Do. 
} Cw ........ 85.46 | 58.35 6.33 6.00 | 6.25 | Do. 
Paraguay._.....| Paper peso-. Official... _. - 70.00 | 70.00 | 70.00 | Sept. 30 
| aaa | 74. 98 76.12 | 79.00 | Bs. 
Pera. .... xf asepicenakbe + Ee 4. 46 5. 33 §. 50 6.50 | 6.50 | Oct. li 
Salvador Colon.._-- ee | &S 2.5 2.5 2.5 25 | 
Uruguay --. Peso____-- do . 4173 . 3626 . 3553 . 3476 . 3745) Oct. § 
Controlled free . 5697 .4995) .5266) =. 5267 . 5272} Do. 
Venezuela __ Bolivar... .... Bank rate__- 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.19 | Oct. 9 
! 100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government 7 For commitments of the Government only. 
purposes only § June 10-Dec. 31. 
2 June 13-Dece. 31. * For payment (in October) of merchandise from the 
* July 13-Dec. 31. United States covered by exchange permits approved 
‘ Aug. 22-Dec. 30 May 16-June 30, 1940, at the following rates: Class 2 
5 July-December. merchandise, }.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 


6 Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 


Other Exchange Rates 


(Compiled in the Finance Division From Statistics of the Federal Reserve Board) 


{Note.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City. Exchange rates on New York in a number of Latin American countries 
are given in the above table] 














, Average | Average | Average 
Country Unit quoted rate, rate, | rate, 
| August | September Oct. 13-19 
: . {Pound (free P $3. 1702 | $3. 2147 | . 217 
Australia \Pound (official) 3. 2280 3. 2280 | re 
Belgium. - Belga. . . (2) (2) | (2) 
Bulgaria = i. (2) | (?) (?) 
atte! Dollar (free) . BERG | . 8547 . 8671 
Canada : {Dollar (official 9001 | 9001 | “900 
China (Shanghai ..| Yuan 1 0548 1, 0521 1, 0570 
Denmark_--- - Krone __. () } (2) () 
Finland ___-- ; , Markka . 0197 | . 0196 0197 
France ____- Franc __.. (2) (2) (?) 
Germany . ..| Reichsmark 1, 3905 1, 3993 | 1, 3908 
Greece __. Drachma 1, 0066 1, 0066 | 1, 0066 
Hong Kong Dollar._.. . 2251 . 2262 | 7m 
Hungary -. Pengé____- 1, 1937 | 1, 1937 | 1, 1936 
India_-_-___- & ‘ Rupee -. — . 3013 | . 3016 . 8017 
Italy Lira 1.0503 | 10504 | 1, 0504 
Japan Yen . 2343 | 2344 | . BH 
Netherlands Guilder (2) | (2) | (?) 
New Zealand Pound. 3. 1825 | 2. 2274 | 3, 2252 
Norway... Krone (2) } (2) (2) 
Portugal. _-- Escudo 0383 | . 0396 ‘ 
Rumania Leu () | (2) | () 
Spain Peseta 1, 0913 1, 0193 | 1, 0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar 4712 | . 4710 | 4710 
Sweden Krona . 2381 | . 2381 | . BS 
Switzerland Franc . 2275 . 2278 | B18 
Union of South Africa Pound | 3. 9800 3. 9800 7. 
Ta: >; Pound (free) . 3. 9788 4. 0342 . 
United Kingdom {Pound (official) 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
Yugoslavia Dinar 1, 0224 1, 0224 1,024 
BULLION } 

Silver 3____.-. . 3475 . 3475  BAT5 
Gold 4___ Ee 35. 0000 35. 0000 35. 0000 
1 Nominal. é The “‘official’”’ price of spot silver in New York. 

2 No rates available. 4U.8. Government price. 
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Economic Resources of China 


Charles K. Moser, Division of Regional Information 


Front-page attention to China’s polit- 
ical travail over the past 3 years has 
tended to divert public interest from 
that country’s economic potentialities. 
Yet, peopled by nearly one-quarter of the 
earth’s inhabitants, it is in normal times 
one of the world’s greatest fields of hu- 
man energy and output. Its mere man- 
power far exceeds that of any other 
country. With the possible exception of 
the United States, no other comparable 
area produces in such volume, or in so 
great variety, the primary commodities 
essential to modern life. In normal 
times China is also one of the great mar- 
kets for the commodities produced by 
other nations, particularly the industrial 
nations of the West. 

“Normal times,” however, is an un- 
certain phrase dealing with a time which 
may never have been—at least can never 
be determined until after it has passed— 
and which may never be again. Usually 
we intend it to mean the Golden Age 
before the Great Depression—that is, 
the decade of the twenties—when the 
Chinese averaged from around $600,- 
000,000 to nearly $1,000,000,000, annu- 
ally, in purchases from other countries. 
They sold across the oceans China prod- 
uce running annually in value from 
around $400,000,000 to over $650,000,000. 
They were one of the world’s greatest 
trading nations. In those halcyon days 
they bought (1929) from the United 
States petroleum products, cotton, wheat, 
and flour, tobacco, timber, automobiles, 
and a great variety of machinery and 
manufactured commodities to the value 
of more than $174,000,000. They sold to 
us, annually, around $100,000,000 worth 
of their own unique products—tung oil, 
tea, raw silk, bristles, furs, and skins— 
in 1925 reaching a value of more than 
$120,000,000. Higher unit prices than at 
present were, of course, responsible in 
some degree for these larger sums; but 
they are also figured in the old gold dol- 
lar of prior to 1934, which had a 40-per- 
cent greater value than today’s dollar. 

But the picture has greatly changed 
since the 1920’s. In midyear 1937, a 
year which gave promise of being the 
most prosperous in China’s modern his- 
tory and a peak in the development of 
its foreign trade, disaster fell upon the 
land. Military activities devastated the 
cities, destroyed lines of communication 
and transportation, uprooted millions of 
the population, and placed the richest 
and most populous Provinces under for- 
eign occupation. Since that misfortune, 
China’s trade with the western world has 
greatly diminished, and in some particu- 
lars the loss in trade with the United 
States has been heavier than with others. 
In 1938 American exports to China to- 


taled less than $35,000,000, and we pur- 
chased Chinese exports to no greater 
value than $48,000,000. This, it was 
hoped, had touched rock bottom; for 
1939 and the early part of 1940 gave evi- 
dence of a strong and steady rise in the 
value of our trade with China, both im- 
port and export, and by the middle of 
the present year there seemed promise 
that mutual trade between the two coun- 
tries might be revived to its prehostility 
volume and value. However, in August 
China’s apparent market for American- 
produced commodities took a sharp drop. 
Our exports in that month totaled only 
$3,763,000, or 46 percent below the pre- 
ceding month, and the lowest since Sep- 
tember 1939. 

A number of factors may account par- 
tially for this sudden trade recession, in- 
cluding business depression in Shanghai; 
currency, exchange, and trade control 
harassments in that and other areas; and 
certain elements in the international sit- 
uation that might be classified as “unfair 
competition.” Probably more effectual 
than any of these, however, were three 
sharply restrictive measures in which 
China itself had no hand: the closing by 
naval blockade along the Chekiang coast 
of the last ports in Chinese hands; the 
closing, by agreement between Great 
Britain and Japan, of the Burma road; 
the establishment of Japanese military 
bases in Indochina along the railway that 
runs from Haiphong to Kunming (Yun- 
nanfu). Thus three of the only four 
remaining routes by which merchandise 
could be transported into “free” China 
were stopped at almost the same moment. 
The only one remaining open is the long, 
overland, unimproved high road to Soviet 
Russia across the arid wastes of Turke- 
sStan—and there is no public record as to 
what manner of goods moves that way, 
nor to what extent. 

The effect of these deprivations, so 
long as they continue, cannot fail to be 
depressing to the trade of all countries 
with China. And even though the nor- 
mal trade routes to other parts of 
China—the “occupied” areas—remain 
nominally open, restrictions of various 
sorts are so onerous, the purchasing 
power of the population so reduced by ill 
fortune and their shortened crops, guer- 
rilla activities so disheartening to inter- 
village trade, and transportation routes 
so completely abandoned or disrupted 
that it would be impossible to anticipate 
with any measure of hope early restora- 
tion of the trade of the old days in those 
areas. The only slender cord that may 
be held out as a lifeline to hope is that 
China—so far in her long history— 
changes but is never destroyed, depressed 
but never discouraged, and trade in some 


form or another is a living element in 
the bloodstream of every Chinese. He 
will trade somehow, somewhere, with 
someone, as long as he breathes. 

But what of China’s economic possi- 
bilities, its products of essential use to 
itself and to the rest of the world? 
Ultimately, no matter what administra- 
tive changes are to be undergone, the 
people—their manpower, their fruitful, 
frugal labor, and the soil—remain, and it 
is probable that the products of these 
three, at least in great measure, will re- 
main also. What a formidable list, even 
when mentioned only in part! Of food- 
stuffs: rice, wheat, koaliang, millet, sugar, 
sweetpotatoes, peanuts, tea, egg products. 
Of textiles: cotton, silk, bristles, ramie 
and other fibers; furs, carpet wools, 
camel’s hair. Of vegetable oils: tung (or 
wood oil), sesame, perilla, linseed, tea- 
seed, and many more. Of minerals: 
coal, iron, salt, copper, gold; but more 
unique, antimony, tungsten, and tin. Of 
other exceptional products, hardly pro- 
duced elsewhere or in such commercial 
quantity: bamboo, vegetable dyes of 
much variety and interest, musk (the 
base for most of the expensive perfumes), 
ma-hwang, from which ephedrine is ex- 
tracted for the relief of hay-fever and 
asthma victims. 

-These are but a few, comparatively; 
the list seems almost interminable. 
Nothing has been said about lacquers 
and porcelains, embroideries and tapes- 
tries, or many another product important 
in itself but relatively of less consequence. 
Most of China’s manufactured products 
that reach the Western market are hand- 
made, the work of cottage industries. 
Modern industry in China mainly turns 
out its mass production of utility articles 
at low prices to be distributed to China’s 
own mass population. Those things that 
appeal to Western demand are chiefly 
products either of the farm, or the mines, 
or of the millions of handcraftsmen 
whose skill and diligence turn every Chi- 
nese village into a beehive of industry. 
Though modern textile mills, flour mills, 
and other power-using plants have been 
widely established throughout the coun- 
try in the past 50 years, more than 70 
percent of Chinese-manufactured prod- 
ucts are still turned out by hand labor 
and primitive implements in China’s 
households. 

Leader among China’s contributions to 
American industry is tung oil. Within 
recent years, since Manchuria’s soybeans 
and bean oil were removed_.from Chinese 
customs returns, tung oil has advanced to 
the forefront in China’s export trade, 
with the United States taking each year 
almost 50 percent of China’s total pro- 

(Continued on p. 184) 
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News by Countries 


Economic Conditions 
Note.—Further details of announcements, 
marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained 
by interested American exporters upon spe- 
cific request to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any district office of 
the Bureau. 


Aden (Arabia) 


Spreading of active warfare to the Near 
East has made Aden’s business situation 
more difficult. Commercial activity is at 
a standstill. No bankruptcies or protests 
were reported during June, but shrinking 
trade is weakening the financial position 
of many firms. More and more shops 
have been closing; available stocks of 
merchandise have rapidly diminished. 
Official approval (now obtainable with 
only slight delay) is still required on all 
orders sent to nonsterling countries. 
(American Consulate, Aden, July 1, 
1940.) 


Afghanistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement Signed 
with U. S. S. R—A trade agreement 
signed between Afghanistan and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, pro- 
viding for the expansion of their recipro- 
cal trade, was announced in “Islah” in 
Kabul on July 24. By its terms, Afghani- 
stan will export to the Soviet Union 
10,000 tons of wool, 75,000 caracul skins, 
and 1,000 tons of sesame, while the Union 
will export to Afghanistan specified 
quantities of agricultural implements, 
sugar, benzine, and kerosene oil, and mis- 
cellaneous articles. The agreement fur- 
ther provides for alterations and addi- 
tions to the trade between the two coun- 
tries, including consideration of the 
problem of exporting cotton and dried 
fruits from Arghanistan to the Soviet 
Union. (American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, August 1, 1940.) 


e 
Algeria 
Economic Conditions 

Commercial operations during August 
continued to be restricted. Except for a 
smal] turn-over with unoccupied France, 
French Morocco, and Tunisia, foreign 
trade was negligible, lack of shipping fa- 
cilities and uncertainty over the French 
franc being mainly responsible. These 
factors, plus a shortage of dollars, have 
halted trade with the United States. 
Normally over 80 percent of Algeria’s 
trade is with France. With domestic 
transactions cut to a minimum, and 
mostly on a cash basis, the demand for 


credit has been confined to the agricul- 
tural community. Collections on do- 
mestic bills, which had already been 
sharply reduced by the trend toward 
cash transactions, were met promptly. 
Estimates indicate below-average crops 
of cereals and a fairly satisfactory yield 
of wine—Algeria’s major exports. 
(American Consulate General, Algiers, 
September 20, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: New Extraction Ratio Fired.— 
The minimum extraction ratio for soft 
wheat milled into flour in Algeria has 
been fixed at 82 percent, effective August 
15, by an order of August 5, published in 
the Journal Officiel for August 9. This 
ratio applies to wheat having not more 
than 2 percent of impurities. Reduced 
extraction rates apply on wheat contain- 
ing impurities in excess of 2 percent. 


Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Duty Surtaxr Established in 
Benguela and Lobito.—A surtax of one- 
fifth of the duty on imports through the 
customhouses of Benguela and Lobito 
was established by portaria No. 3,460, 
published in the Boletim Oficial of the 
colony of Angola of August 21, effective 
presumably from the date of publication. 
This surtax is not applicable on imports 
by the State or by agencies legally ex- 
empted from the payment of import 
duties. 


Argentina 


Commercial Law Digests 


Insurance, Foreign Companies, Regis- 
tration Required—New branches. or 
agencies of foreign insurance companies 
desiring to operate in the country are sus- 
pended for one year by decree. No. 67185 
of July 19. It establishes certain addi- 
tional rules governing the registration of 
branches or agencies of foreign insurance 
companies and provides that the deposit 
of National Government bonds required 
by internal taxation laws be considered 
as the investment of part of the minimum 
capital which should exist. The mini- 
mum capital of foreign countries cannot 
be smaller than that required of national] 
companies. The Superintendent of In- 
surance must approve the tables of rein- 
surance limits and the reserve corre- 
sponding to reinsurances transferred 
abroad must be retained by the foreign 
branch or agency. The investments of 
foreign insurance companies must be 
made in accordance with regulations es- 
tablished by the Superintendent of In- 


surance and such investments must be 
permanently maintained in Argentina, 
The Superintendent decides the mini. 
mum amount to be invested in Govern. 
ment bonds, in proportion with the obji- 
gations in force. The proportion thys 
fixed by the Superintendent must be de. 
posited in the Banco de la Nacion or in 
some other Banco stockholder of the 
Banco Central of the Argentine Republic 
in a special account to the joint order of 
the company and the Superintendent, the 
bonds to be immediately replaced when- 
ever they are previously affected or re. 
placed or guaranteed, should their tem. 
porary withdrawal be permitted. The 
branches or agencies of foreign insurance 
companies must make a full accounting 
of all operations. No transfers of prem. 
iums nor of other accounts can be made 
to the Central Office. The transfer to the 
principal office of the company of profit 
or loss must be made at the end of the 
fiscal year. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, August 23, 1940.) 


Australia 


Exchange and Finance 


Time Limit for Sale of American Secu- 
rities Ertended.—A general extension un- 
til January 31, 1941, has been granted for 
the disposal of 20 specified dollar stocks 
covered by the Federal Treasurer’s order 
of April 30 (see COMMERCE Reports for 
May 11, p. 431). The original order re- 
quired liquidation of the securities within 


6 months. (Cablegram, American Con- 
sulate General, Sydney, October 12, 
1940.) 


Surrender of United States Currency 
Ordered.—Trading in any bank or treas- 
ury notes which are legal tender in the 
United States or in Canada is prohibited 
by a Treasurer’s order published on Sep- 
tember 11. The order requires immediate 
sale of such notes to the Commonwealth 
Bank. (Based on Commonwealth Ga- 
zette, September 10, 1940.) 


Barbados 


Commercial Law Digests 


Tazation, Income-Tazr Rates.—Rates 
on incomes of individuals, established by 
an Act of August 24, 1940, begin at 4d. in 
each pound on the first £200, and increase 
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——————— 


by 4d. on each successive bracket of £200 | 


until 1s. 8d. in the pound is reached on 
the amount between £800 and £1,000; 
then the next £500 is taxed at the rate of 
2s. in the pound, the next £1,000 at 3s, 
the next £2,500 at 4s., and all income 
above £5,000 at 6s. (30 percent). The 
company tax rate remains unchanged at 
2s. 6d. in the pound. (Official Gazette, 
September 2, 1940.) 
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Belgium 
Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Tax Laws Applied in Eupen, 
Malmedy, and Moresnet.—A decree of 
August 2, 1940, provides the effective 
dates on which the following Reich tax 
laws are to be applied in Eupen, Mal- 
medy, and Moresnet: the income-, cor- 
poration-, poll-, and defense-tax laws, 
together with the various executory de- 
crees issued thereunder, on January 1, 
1941; the trade-tax law on April 1, 1941; 
the land-tax law for the fiscal year 1941; 
and the inheritance-tax law on property 
inherited after August 31, 1940. (Reichs- 
gesetzblatt, September 2, 1940.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Shipping Companies Report Addi- 
tional Vessel Losses.—The Belgium Mer- 
chant Marine possessed 88 ships, total- 
ing 353,997 gross tons, at the beginning 
of 1940. Total losses since the begin- 
ning of the war amount to 20 vessels, of 
64,084 gross tons, including the Alex Van 
Opstal, 5,833 gross tons, and the Ka- 
binda, 5,051 gross tons, which were lost 
in 1939 as a result of the war. 

In addition to the ships of Belgian 
registry reported lost in Foreign Ship- 
ping News of September 13, 1940, the 
following are also reported lost: Adour, 
1,104 tons; Suzon, 2,121 tons; Quenast, 
509 tons: Rosa, 1,103 tons; Belgique, 
4531 tons; Flandres, 5,802 tons; Louwis 
Sheid, 5,945 tons; Josephine Charlotte, 
3,293 tons; Yvonne, 712 tons; Meuse, 681 
tons; Charles, 516 tons; Turquoise, 810 
tons; and Amethyste, 810 tons. 

Other Belgian ships are now reported 
in French Atlantic and Mediterranean 
ports, in the Belgian Congo, at Buenos 
Aires, and at New York, while two ships 
of the Armement Deppe, the Loire and 
the Espagne, are said to have been con- 
fiscated by the German authorities in 
France. (American Consulate General, 
Antwerp, August 23, 1940.) 


Brazil 
Commercial Laws Digests 


Federal Purchasing Department, New 
Requirement.—The Brazilian Federal 
Purchasing Department, according to 
Portaria No. 27, has ruled that on and 
after October 10 all bids and quotations 
submitted must be valid for 40 days 
instead of 25 days as formerly, unless 
the call for bids stipulates otherwise. 
Officially, this action was taken because 
frequently the 25-day period was too 
short to permit the signing of contracts, 
so that the supplier, at the expiration of 
that period, after having seen competi- 
tors’ prices, chooses the products he is 
willing to furnish, leading to speculative 
bids in some cases. (American Vice 
Consul, Rio de Janeiro, October 9, 1940.) 
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Transportation and 
Communications 


Lloyd Brasileiro Vessel Sails for South 
Africa.—The Lloyd Brasileiro steamer 
Barbacena was scheduled to sail from Rio 
de Janeiro on Sepetember 15—the third 
sailing since the recent inauguration of 
the new service to South Africa. The 
steamer will call at Santos, Paranagua, 
Sao Francisco, and Rio Grande, in Brazil, 
and Capetown, Port Elizabeth, and Dur- 
ban in South Africa.—(American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
September 12, 1940.) 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Package Tax Increased.—The package 
tax on imports into British Honduras has 
been increased from 10 to 15 cents per 
package, by an order effective October 1, 
published in the British Honduras Ga- 
zette, Belize, on the same date. For the 
purpose of this tax, a package is defined 
as including any merchandise or articles 
wrapped, incasSed, or protected by an 
outer protection or covering. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, War Surtaxes on Incomes.— 
An additional surtax of 75 percent upon 
the amount of income tax payable at the 
basic income-tax rate is imposed on 
companies for the year of assessment 
commencing on January 1, 1940. In the 
case of individuals the additional war 
surtax on chargeable incomes up to $3,000 
is 25 percent, on incomes from $3,001 to 
$4,000, 3313 percent, on $4,001 to $5,000, 
50 percent, on $5,001 to $6,000, 6624 per- 
cent, and on incomes exceeding $6,000, 75 
percent. [Income tax (additional war 
surtax) Ordinance No. 4 of October 1, 
1940.1] 

The income tax (war surtax) ordinance 
of November 11, 1939, imposed surtax 
rates identical to those indicated above 
applying to the year of assessment com- 
mencing on January 1, 1939, and both the 
war surtaxes and the additional war sur- 
taxes are to remain in force during the 
continuation of the present war, and un- 
til the 31st day of December following the 
year in which the war is terminated. The 
basic income-tax rate on companies is°10 
percent to which is applied the 75 per- 
cent war surtax and the 75 percent addi- 
tional war surtax, so that the total effec- 
tive rate is 25 percent. The basic rates 
on individuals vary from 1.5 percent on 
the first $500 to 25 percent on amounts 
above $30,000, so the current maximum 
rate, after application of the surtaxes, is 
62.5 percent. 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Plywood Cases for Rubber: Importation 
into the Federated Malay States Pro- 
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hibited —Importation of plywood cases 
for packing rubber, and parts and fittings 
therefor, from nonsterling areas, has 
been prohibited by the Federated Malay 
States, presumably effective October 2; 
their importation had previously been 
permitted under license. (American Con- 
sulate General, Singapore, October 2, 
1940.) 

Certain Manufactured Tobacco: Im- 
port Duty Reduced.—Import duty on 
manufactured tobacco (other than cigars, 
cigarettes, and snuff) , not packed in con- 
tainers for retail sale, was reduced in the 
Straits Settlements and in the Federated 
Malay States from 1.35 to 1.10 Straits 
dollars per pound, by an order effective 
September 1. The reduction is also ef- 
fective in Johore, Kedah, and Trengganu. 
(American Consulate General, Singapore, 
September 7, 1940.) 

Certain Paints and Enamels: Imports 
from Nonsterling Areas to Straits Settle- 
ments made Subject to License.—Paints 
ground in oil or water, and paints and 
enamels not otherwise specified but not 
including ready-mixed paints and en- 
amels, imported into the Straits Settle- 
ments from nonsterling areas, were made 
subject to import-license restriction, 
presumably effective October 2. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Singapore, Oc- 
tober 2, 1940.) 


[The importation from nonsterling 
areas of ready-mixed paints and enamels 
is prohibited, by an earlier order.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Business Regulation, Registration of 
Names.—Every firm or individual having 
a place of business in the Straits Settle- 
ments and carrying on business under a 
business name which does not consist of 
the true full names of all members must 
be registered in accordance with Ordi- 
nance No. 31 of 1940 and rules issued 
thereunder. (Straits Settlements Gov- 
ernment Gazette, August 30 and Septem- 
ber 6.) 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Medicinal Plants: Exportation Subject 
to Standard Regulations and Permit.— 
Medicinal plants (leaves, roots, fruits, 
blossoms, etc.), including linden blos- 
soms, may be exported from Bulgaria 
only by authorized persons, and must 
conform exactly to the regulations re- 
garding kind, quality, packing, marking, 
etc., by a decree published in the official 
gazette of August 26, according to Nach- 
richten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, of 
August 31. Properly qualified exporters 
of medicinal plants who receive a permit 
from the Export Control Office become 
members of the Association of Exporters 
of Medicinal Plants. The export permit 
certificates are valid for 1 calendar year 
and must be renewed by the Export Con- 
trol Office thereafter. 
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Canada 

War industries continue to give a 
strong stimulus to business. As pay rolls 
have expanded, demand for consumer 
goods has strengthened. Some irregu- 
larity in the situation in the Prairie 
Provinces is still noted, but the outlook 
has improved recently with the increase 
in grain delivery quotas, tending to raise 
purchasing power in that important 
agricultural section. 

Confirming the activity in industrial 
operations, employment has reportedly 
shown a further marked expansion on 
September 1 to the highest level in his- 
tory. The greatest gain was in the in- 
dustries engaged on war orders—steel 
products, machinery, chemicals, and the 
nonferrous-metal fabricating plants. A 
shortage of skilled labor is becoming ap- 
parent, and the plan of compulsory mili- 
tary training, already in effect, is being 
criticized on the ground that it will hand- 
icap the war industries. The Govern- 
ment is reviewing the manpower situa- 
tion in an effort to meet the needs of 
industry and the Army. The Minister 
of Labor has warned industry against 
the practice of inducing workers to 
change employment through the offer 
of higher wages. 

At the parliamentary session which ad- 
journed in August a compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance measure was enacted 
to which employers and employees will 
contribute equally, the Government add- 
ing one-fifth of the aggregate contribu- 
tions and defraying administration costs, 
The first step in placing the program in 
operation has now been taken with the 
appointment of a three-man commission 
to administer it. Contributions to the 
fund will start on a date to be announced. 


Agricultural Developments 


The immediate necessity for granting 
loans to growers On farm-stored wheat 
has been avoided by increasing delivery 
quotas to 8 bushels per seeded acre and 
at some points to 10 or 15 bushels per 
acre. Another quota increase is expected 
about December 1. Storage space is still 
considerably in excess of deliveries, partly 
because harvesting has been delayed in 
Alberta and partly because farmers have 
been in no hurry to deliver quota 
amounts, electing to hold their wheat so 
as to get the farm-storage payment al- 
lowed by the Wheat Board. 

Nevertheless pressure is still being ex- 
erted on the Dominion Government to 
provide loans on farm-stored wheat. 
Since growers can obtain the 70-cent 
guaranteed price only when wheat is de- 
livered to the Wheat Board, immediate 
cash returns have been less than growers 
anticipated from this season’s bumper 
crop. Provincial authorities in the mean- 
time have stepped in because the flow of 
agricultural receipts has been delayed. 
In Alberta an order in council has been 
issued giving priority to creditors on debt 
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claims connected with harvesting costs, 
and in Manitoba the agricultural legisla- 
tive committee is at work on a similar 
scheme for a qualified moratorium. 

Serious storm damage in Nova Scotia 
has practically eliminated the apple-sur- 
plus problem of that Province. In Brit- 
ish Columbia, however, a considerable 
part of the large crop will be left un- 
picked on trees. Such apples, as well as 
apples that are processed or marketed 
fresh, will be covered by a Government- 
financed pooling arrangement whereby 
growers will receive minimum guaran- 
teed prices. Market prospects for British 
Columbia apples have improved by the 
Government subsidy and by the short 
crop in eastern Canada. No Canadian 
apples are now being permitted entry 
into the United Kingdom, and the re- 
striction is not expected to be lifted until 
after Christmas at least. 

The tobacco crop is small. Causes: 
Acreage curtailment and two serious 
frosts during the harvesting period. To- 
bacco buyers are now purchasing the 
unsold surplus of the 1939 crop and are 
expected to absorb all of the 1940 crop 
except the lowest grades. 

An agricultural delegation headed by 
the Dominion Minister of Agriculture has 
gone to the United Kingdom to find out 
more definitely the British requirements 
for Canadian farm products. The Ca- 
nadian government is apparently deter- 
mined to supply as much wheat, bacon, 
cheese, and other agricultural products 
as Britain will take, even though the 
agreed prices are so low that the Ca- 
nadian Government will be compelled to 
make supplementary payments to pro- 
ducers. 


Railway Traffic Drops 


A reflection of the grain-storage diffi- 
culty is seen in the returns of the rail- 
ways for September. Because of the 
quota restrictions on deliveries of wheat, 
grain loadings were less than half last 
year’s volume, and, while business in 
other lines was good, railway traffic as a 
whole dropped 10 percent for the month 
in comparison with September 1939. The 
change will reduce gross earnings of the 
railway companies for the month. 


Construction and Housing 


The housing situation has come in for 
a measure of attention in connection 
with the war program. While construc- 
tion activity has gained substantially in 
recent months and the dollar value of 
contracts awarded through September is 
100 million higher than the figure for the 
first 9 months of 1939, the increase has 
been very largely in industrial plant ex- 
pansion and in military construction 
(barracks and airdromes) with grain- 
storage facilities also counting in the 
more recent development. Residential 
building has shown little or no increase, 
even in the communities where wae in- 
dustries have brought an influx of popu- 
lation. Numerous complaints have been 
received about increased rentals, and a 
rentals administrator, serving under the 
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Wartime Prices and Trade Board, has 
been given power to fix maximum rentals 
and to name local committees to probe 
and adjudicate complaints. Pending 
these investigations, the Prices Board hag 
issued a “standstill” order, pegging rents 
in certain cities at the January 1940 leve], 
Meanwhile, Government-assisted build. 
ing is being urged to relieve the housing 
shortage, inasmuch as private enter. 
prise is apparently reluctant to assume 
the risk of erecting homes in the war- 
boom towns. 


Foreign Trade Booming 


Foreign trade continues at high levels, 
Imports in August, valued at $96,836,000 
(Canadian), were the second largest for 
the year. Purchases from the United 
States, at $67,572,000, established a new 
monthly record. Chief gains were in ma- 
chinery, rolling-mill products, motor ve- 
hicles, and parts. Among the few major 
items to show declines were raw cotton 
and coal. 

Exports, excluding gold, were valued 
at $110,548,000, a gain of $10,000,000 over 
July, thus perpetuating the 10-year high 
record which has held since May. The 
United Kingdom was again Canada’s 
best customer, taking exports valued at 
$47,000,000, $5,000,000 more than in July, 
with the principal gains in nonferrous 
metals, lumber, and food products, in- 
cluding fish, cheese, flour, and bacon. 
Shipments to the United States, in sec- 
ond place in exports, were valued at $43,- 
000,000, approximately the same figure as 
in July. The major changes in com- 
modity groups were in newsprint and 
furs, a decline in the former offsetting a 
gain in the latter. 

The general excess of merchandise ex- 
ports increased during the month be- 
cause of the increased trade to the United 
Kingdom. In trade with the United 
States, however, the excess of imports 
for the first 8 months of 1940 rose to 
$187,000,000, compared with only $81,- 
000,000 in the first 8 months of 1939 
immediately preceding the war. 


War Contracts 


New data on war contracts have been 
released by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The value of those placed for 
Canadian Government account up to the 
middle of September totaled $325,000,000, 
and munition orders let by the United 
Kingdom Government amounted to 
$100,000,000 more. To fill these con- 
tracts more than $225,000,000 has been 
spent or earmarked by the two govern- 
ments for expansion of Canadian manu- 
facturing facilities. Latest additions to 
the Government-owned plant construc- 
tion program include a $6,000,000 mag- 
nesium plant, another shell-filling plant 
costing about $8,000,000, and plans for 
doubling the capacity of the recently an- 
nounced ammonium nitrate enterprise 
in Alberta, increasing the capital cost of 
that project to $15,000,000. ‘(From a re- 
port dated October 15, by the Office of 
the American Commercial Attaché, Ot- 
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tawa, prepared in cooperation with con- 
sular officers throughout Canada. All 
the dollar values indicated are Canadian 
dollars, the United States value of which, 
as fixed by the Canadian Foreign Ex- 
change Control, is currently about 90 
or 91 cents.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Aluminum in All 
Forms Subject to Special Permit—Im- 
portation of aluminum, manufactured 
or unmanufactured, is prohibited except 
under permit issued by or on behalf of 
the Canadian Minister of National Rev- 
enue, under an order in council effective 
October 16. 

This order includes also articles of 
which aluminum forms 50 percent by 
volume of the component materials or 
of which aluminum exceeds in value all 
other single component materials. Per- 
mits are not required for shipments in 
transit to Canada on or before October 
16, and permits may be granted covering 
importations of goods now on order. Im- 
port permits, it is understood, will be 
granted to cover aluminum articles nec- 
essary for war purposes. 

Importation of aluminum articles the 
manufacture of which is prohibited in 
Canada will not be permitted. (Details 
as to the aluminum articles prohibited 
from manufacture in Canada are ex- 
pected shortly.) 

This permit is in addition to the usual 
import license required for practically all 
imports into Canada. (American Lega- 
tion, Ottawa, October 18, 1940.) 

Specified Aircraft Parts of Types Not 
Made in Canada; Duty-Free Entry Now 
Extended to Importers Other Than Air- 
craft Manufacturers.—The aircraft parts 
enumerated in item 440m (ii) of the 
Canadian customs tariff, of types and 
sizes not made in Canada, admitted free 
of duty under the intermediate and pref- 
erential columns when imported by man- 
ufacturers of aircraft, will now be ad- 
mitted free of duty, until further ordered, 
when imported also by importers other 
than manufacturers of aircraft, under a 
new tariff item (No. 832) published in the 
Canada Gazette of October 12, Ottawa. 

It had been found that such parts were 
being imported mainly by persons other 
than aircraft manufacturers, so the new 
item was established to give such im- 
porters the benefit of duty-free entry and 
to meet the requirements of Canadian 
industries engaged in the manufacture of 
aircraft for war purposes. 

The new item reads as follows: 

Direct or inertia starters with or without 
Telated operating gear and parts thereof; gen- 
erators; voltage-control boxes; batteries; de- 
icing and anti-icing equipment and parts 
thereof, not including parts of rubber; vac- 
uum pumps with related operating gear and 
parts thereof; landing and navigate lights; 
propellers; hydraulic jacks and pumps and 
parts thereof; aircraft wheels; aircraft brakes 
With related operating gear; aircraft tires and 
tubes; oil coolers; fuel-pressure warning de- 
vices; exhaust-gas analyzers; pressure fire ex- 
tinguishers; primer pumps; instruments ex- 


cepting fuel-contents gages; bolts, nuts, 
cocks, turnbuckles, clevis and pins, swaged 
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wires, and tie rods; bars, tubes, extrusions, 
and forgings of aluminum, aluminum alloys, 
and magnesium alloys; steel tubing; all of the 
foregoing when of types and sizes not made in 
Canada and imported for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of goods enumerated in tar- 
iff item 440 (1) (aircraft and complete parts, 
except engines and engine parts), under such 
regulations as the Minister may prescribe, pro- 
vided that not less than 60 per centum of the 
factory cost of production of the aircraft is 
incurred in the British Empire. 

[British Preferential and intermediate 
tariffs, free; general tariff, 2742 percent 
ad valorem.] 

Green Peas: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Canceled in All Canada.—The sea- 
sonal customs valuation for green peas at 
an advance of 2 cents per pound over in- 
voice prices has been canceled in the 
Maritime Provinces, effective October 17. 
The advance was previously canceled in 
the other Canadian Provinces. (Ameri- 
can Legation, Ottawa, October 9, 1940.) 

Export Permits for Copper Restricted 
to Empire Areas.—No further permits for 
exportation of copper will be granted ex- 
cept for shipment to British Empire 
countries. Chief reasons: To insure ade- 
quate supplies of copper to meet the 
needs of domestic war industries, and for 
the requirements of Great Britain, and 
also to prevent shipments reaching en- 
emy territory. Since the outbreak of war 
exportation of all essential metals and 
minerals of which Canada is an impor- 
tant supplier has been subject to direct 
control, with export permits required for 
each shipment. (American Legation. 
Ottawa, October 9, 1940.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Roundhouse for Fairview, Halifaz, Pro- 
posed—A locomotive roundhouse to 
house 18 locomotives at Fairview, Hali- 
fax, is now proposed, owing to increased 
traffic through the port. Extensive addi- 
tions to the yards will also be made. 
(Railway Gazette, August 30, 1940.) 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation —A fair distribu- 
tion of export draft exchange was made 
in the 2 weeks ended September 24, but 
the sums made available did not mate- 
rially relieve the situation with respect to 
the total amount of pending exchange 
applications covering the payment of im- 
ports which had been authorized at the 
rate of 25 pesos to the dollar. 

A result of the authorizations granted 
exporters of minerals and ores (except 
those who, in accordance with Law No. 
5107, are required only to return a part 
of their dollar proceeds) to sell in the 
“D. P.” (gold, free and mining) market 
their foreign exchange which previously 
was disposed of at the export draft rate, 
has been an easy “D. P.” exchange situ- 
ation; there were several occasions dur- 
ing the 2-week period ended September 
24 when the amounts of this type of cover 
exceeded the demand. This situation, 
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however, is of a transitory nature, for the 
Exchange Control Commission now has 
shifted the payment of additional items 
of import from an export draft to a 
“D. P.” rate basis. 

The importation and payment of the 
following products will be authorized by 
the Exchange Control Commission only 
at the “D. P.” rate of exchange: 

Crepe rubber; cummin seed; pepper and 
other spices; wines; whiskys; brandies and 
liquors; beer and ciders; mineral waters and 
nonalcoholic beverages; artificial leather; 
rubberized fabrics and oilcloth (when not for 
use as a prime material); lace; bathing suits; 
silk and rayon hosiery; wearing apparel; 
pharmaceutical products; specifics not com- 
monly used and of high price; essential oils; 
razor blades; metal filing cabinets; slide 
(zipper) fasteners; machinery in general; 
electrical appliances (including refrigerators, 
washing machines, stoves, etc.); electric 
clocks, flashlights and batteries; electric 
shavers; automobiles; motortrucks and 
chassis; automobile and truck tires and tubes; 
automotive parts and accessories; porcelain 
ware; sanitary ware; rubber clothing; rubber 
boots and shoes; canvas shoes; cellophane 
paper; arms and munitions, watches and 
clocks; jewelry; scales, all kinds; phono- 
graphs, parts and accessories, records; radio 
equipment, parts and accessories; motion- 
picture films; photographic equipment, films, 
plates, and supplies; adding, calculating, ac- 
counting machinery; cash registers and other 
recording machinery; toys, including me- 
chanical, rubber balloons, and carnival goods; 
fountain pens; sporting goods; calfskins; pe- 
troleum for refining; paraffin, except for use 
in the manufacture of candles; tea; literary 
books. 


(American Embassy, Santiago, October 
3, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controis 


Beans, Chickpeas, Leniils, and 
Vetches: Export Tax Imposed.—Beans, 
chickpeas, kidney beans, lentils, and 
vetches were made subject to an export 
tax of 0.02 paper peso per kilogram by a 
decree of August 29, published in the 
Diario Oficial and effective September 17. 
Proceeds of this tax will be used to com- 
bat plant diseases. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Trade reaction to the reopening of the 
Burma-Yunnan highway is not yet ap- 
parent at Shanghai. Congestion of 
traffic awaiting transportation over the 
road is such that it is not likely that mer- 
chandise from Shanghai destined for the 
interior will use the route to any great 
extent for several months. Some mer- 
chants, however, are shipping goods to 
Singapore and Rangoon to take ad- 
vantage of the reopening of the road at 
the earliest possible moment. Only mer- 
chandise of a high-unit value will be able 
to support the costs of the long ocean 
haul and truck transportation. 

Shipments of merchandise from 
Shanghai and Hong Kong to French 
Indochina ports have been held up in 
recent weeks except when carried by 
French or Japanese bottoms. Blockade 
of the Chekiang and Fukien coast ports 
remains unchanged, but an occasional 
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junk or inconspicuous vessel is able to 
slip by into one of the smaller ports. 
Little cargo, however, is able to reach the 
interior in this way. 

The bus and tramway workers’ strike 
in the French Concession which has held 
up traffic over the past fortnight now 
shows promise of an early settlement, but 
the strike of the laundry workers in the 
Eastern settlement, which started a week 
ago, has reached the rioting stage. The 
Municipal Council of the International 
Settlement has announced further in- 
creased allowances to its lower-paid 
Chinese employees to compensate for the 
prevailing high rice prices. For October 
the allowance was 85 percent of wages, 
an increase of 20 percent over September- 

Japanese military authorities in South 
China concluded an agreement on Oc- 
tober 15 (states the Japanese press) with 
the puppet Kwantung Provincial Govern- 
ment, located at Canton, for the rendi- 
tion of Japanese-operated but Provin- 
cially owned industrial plants, such as 
cement, sugar, and match factories, to the 
present puppet regime in control of the 
Province. The same source announces 
that from October 15 Japanese military 
authorities in North China are given the 
exclusive right to control trading in raw 
cotton, skins, and hides in that area. All 
private stocks owned by citizens of all na- 
tionalities, it is declared, will be subject 
to requisition at the prices set by the 
military authorities. 

The China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion inaugurated on October 15 a new 
weekly air-mail and passenger service 
between Hong Kong and Chaokwan. 
The latter is a city in Northern Kwang- 
tung Province, on the Canton-Hankow 
railway, still under the control of the 
China National Government at Chung- 
king, and is now the terminus of traffic on 
the railway system in Hunan and 
Kwangsi Provinces which is still under 
Nationalist sovereignty. (Radiogram 
from office of American Commercial At- 
taché, Shanghai, October 19, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Market.—Shanghai_ ex- 
change rates underwent comparatively 
small fluctuations but declined slightly 
during the week ended October 18. In- 
terbank spot selling rates for telegraphic 
transfers on the morning of October 18 
were around 5!%., United States cents 
and 2%.d sterling to the yuan. Chi- 
nese financial circles say that speculators 
are watching developments and are un- 
willing to make commitments at present; 
they also feel that a continuous upward 
trend in the yuan may not materialize in 
the near future, since recent develop- 
ments favorable to China have not caused 
definitely firmer rates. 

Other quotations at Shanghai (for Oc- 
tober 17 or 18): 142 yuan (Chinese legal 
tender) for 100 yen in Bank of Japan 
notes; 146 yuan per 100 yen in military 
scrip (a record high caused by greater 
demand for scrip to cover import require- 
ments from yen-bloc countries); 134 
yuan Shanghai for 100 “Federal Reserve 
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Bank” yuan at Tientsin (also a record 
high caused by trade restrictions affect- 
ing interport clearings). 

Quotations at Tientsin on October 17: 
foreign exchange, 5!%». United States 
cents and 37!40d. sterling to the yuan 
(Chinese) ; remittance charge to Shang- 
hai, 4.25 percent; local, 79.25 ‘Federal 
Reserve Bank” yuan per 100 Chinese 
yuan. (Cablegram, American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Shanghai, October 18, 1940.) 

Government Finance. — Expenditures 
during 1940 by the National Government 
(Chungking) will probably total around 
3,500,000,000 yuan in view of rising prices 
and the necessity for financing military 
activities. Revenues collected in Chi- 
nese-controlled areas are small; hence 
the deficit continues to be met by addi- 
tional wartime loan issues and currency 
inflation. Scheduled interest and re- 
demption have been met fully on all main 
domestic loans floated before and during 
hostilities. Payments are likewise being 
met on foreign credits obtained after the 
outbreak of hostilities and on obligations 
due the United States Government, but 
have been suspended on most other ex- 
ternal loans. During the first half of 
1940 the National Government approved 
the issuance of a 1,200,000,000-yuan 1940 
Military Supply Loan, a United States 
$50,000,000 1940 Rehabilitation Loan, and 
a £10,000,000 sterling 1940 Rehabilitation 
Loan. 

The fiscal condition of the Nanking 
regime is not known. Customs-duty col- 
lections in the Japanese-controlled areas 
are estimated at 200,000,000 yuan during 
the first half of 1940. Consolidated tax 
yielded possibly 40,000,000 yuan, and the 
salt tax about 10,000,000; revenues aggre- 
gating, therefore, perhaps 250,000,000 
yuan for the 6-month period. The funds 
so collected are believed to have been ap- 
propriated for the most part by the Jap- 
anese authorities, with possibly one- 
third given over to Japanese-sponsored 
regimes for administrative expenditures. 
Up to now, the sponsored regimes have 
not floated any public loans. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Shanghai, August 
15, 1940.) 

Vast Currency Expansion.—Total note 
circulation in China, including both Chi- 
nese and Japanese issues, was probably 
about 5,700,000,000 yuan at the end of 
June, or nearly three times as much as 
before the outbreak of hostilities in mid- 
1937. Inflationary commodity prices 
prevail in all areas. 

Note issues of the four Chinese Gov- 
ernment banks on June 30 have been 
officially announced at about 4,000,000,- 
000 yuan, expanding about 150,000,000 
each month during the first half of 1940. 
Estimated issues of Provincial and pri- 
vate banks and military scrip put out by 
the Eighth Route Army are given as 
500,000,000 yuan. 

Japanese-sponsored currencies’ in 
China at the end of June have been an- 
nounced, in round numbers, as 560,000,- 
000 yuan for the “Federal Reserve Bank” 
in North China, 60,000,000 yuan for the 
Mengchiang Bank in the Northwest, and 
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5,000,000 yuan for the Hua Hsing Bank 
in the Lower Yangtze. In addition, 
Japanese military scrip is roughly estj. 
mated at 600,000,000 yen. Assuming 
parity between yuan and yen notes, total 
Japanese or Japanese-Sponsored issues 
would be over 1,200,000,000 yuan. 

(American Commercial Attaché, Shang. 
hai, August 15, 1940.) 

Strained Financial Situation in Inner 
Mongolia.—The balance sheet of the 
Mengchiang Bank for June 30 shows 
total assets and liabilities of MC$159.- 
000,000, as compared with MC$79,000,000 
on June 30, 1939. Chief increases were 
MC$73,000,000 in loans to the Govern- 
ment and MC$26,000,000 in note circu- 
lation. The Mengchiang regime has ten- 
tatively budgeted ordinary expenditures 
of MC$57,000,000 and extraordinary ex- 
penditures of MC$120,000,000 for 1941. 
The heavy excess of imports over exports 
in the first half of 1940 is reported to 
have seriously impaired the economy and 
finances of Inner Mongolia, its Govern- 
ment, and banking institutions. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Tientsin, Sep- 
tember 6, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Books and Other Publications, and 
Plywood: Import and Sale Monopoly 
Established.—Private monopolies govern- 
ing importation and sale in Manchuria 
of books, newspapers, sheet music, maga- 
zines, etc., and of plywood were estab- 
lished by terms of notifications published 
in the “Manchukuo” Gazettes of July 3 
and July 24, respectively. The monopoly 
on the importation and sale of books and 
other publications became effective July 
15; for plywood August 1. ‘(American 
Consulate General, Mukden, August 9, 
1940.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Aviation in Northern Regions.—All ci- 
vilian aviation activities in North China 
have remained in Japanese hands and 
are operated chiefly for Japanese conven- 
ience. The Peking-Japan air line, sus- 
pended in August 1939, resumed opera- 
tions in January 1940. A new triweekly 
Kalgan-Paotow passenger service was 
linked up with the Peking-Kalgan service 
in April and with a Jehol-Kalgan service 
in July. Repairs to the Tientsin airport 
began in April; extensive improvements 
to the Peking airfield presumably have 
been completed a short time ago. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Tientsin.) 

Railway Developments, First Half of 
1940—The Yunnan-Indochina Railway 
has been obliged, by Japanese pressure, to 
discontinue Chinese Government traffic; 
traffic is now limited to that passed under 
Japanese _ inspection. Extremely  re- 
stricted passenger and freight services 
have been maintained in the Japanese- 
controlled areas of the Canton region. 
Operations on that part of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway within the Japanese 
area have not been resumed. The rail- 
way between Hengyang in Hunan on the 
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Canton-Hankow line and Liuchow in 
Kwangsi has continued operating under 
Chinese auspices. The Japanese have 
undertaken the construction of a narrow- 
gage railway between Yamchow, on the 
southern coast of Kwangtung, and Nan- 
ning, the capital of Kwangsi, according 
to reports. North and south of Hankow 
rail services have been limited to com- 
paratively short distances, continuing to 
be irregular, uncertain, primarily for Jap- 
anese military purposes. 

The Central China Railway Co. has 
continued to operate the railways in east- 
central China, announcing investment of 
21.3 million yen in new equipment on the 
six lines under its operation, including 
materials for repair of damages sustained 
in the early stages of hostilities. It has 
shortened the Shanghai-Nanking run to 
5 hours and 10 minutes for the distance 
of 320 kilometers. The Pukow-Nanking 
train ferry has not yet been restored, 
though the company’s official reports 
state that new train-ferry boats are 
under construction in Japan. 

Tsingtao reports notable increases in 
freight traffic in that area during the first 
half of the year, though economic de- 
velopments are checked by insufficient 
rolling stock, accentuated by Japanese 
inability to obtain credit needed for capi- 
tal investments in lines controlled by 
them. The North China Rolling-Stock 
Car-Manufacturing Co., capitalized at 
$30,000,000, has set up a branch at Tsing- 
tao to manufacture cars and other rail- 
way equipment. 

Work is progressing on construction of 
the railway from Tsangchow on the 
Tientsin-Pukow line, about 60 miles south 
of Tientsin, to the junction of the 
Peiping-Hankow Railway, with the line 
to the capital of Shansi Province, a dis- 
tance of about 120 miles. The Japanese 
are anxious to complete this railway to 
tap the rich coal and iron resources of 
Shansi Province. 

Strikingly important in Japanese de- 
velopments in Manchuria is the increase 
of railway mileage since 1933—about 
3,500 miles of new lines, largely of stra- 
tegic significance. About 1,500 miles 
have been constructed during the past 3 
years despite financial stringency in 
Japan and the drain of Japanese eco- 
nomic resources due to the Sino-Jap- 
anese conflict. (Monthly Trade Report, 
China Semiannual Survey, Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Shang- 
hai, August 15, 1940.) 

Lunghai Railway Damaged.—Exten- 
sive damage to the Lunghai Railway has 
been caused recently by floods resulting 
from the overflowing of the Grand Canal 
and the Yi River in Shantung Province. 
Several bridges have been destroyed by 
flood waters, interrupting traffic along 
the eastern section of the line. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Tsinan, August 21, 1940.) 

Hong Kong and Macao Are Declared 
To Be Cholera-Infected.—Ports of Hong 
Kong and Macao are declared cholera- 
infected, according to the Harbor Master 
at Shanghai. All vessels arriving there- 
from will be governed by the rules laid 
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down in article 33 of the Harbor Regula- 
tions and in Harbor Notification No. 4 of 
1938. 

Vessels arriving at Shanghai via other 
Chinese ports within a period of 12 days 
after departure from infected ports will 
be subject to the same treatment as ves- 
sels arriving from Hong Kong direct. 

All passengers going ashore at Shang- 
hai and the personnel of vessels should 
be in possession of inoculation certifi- 
cates not more than 4 months old; those 
not having such certificates will be re- 
quired to be inoculated by the quarantine 
doctor before being permitted to land. 
These regulations are applicable to ves- 
sels leaving Hong Kong and/or Macao 
on and after September 10. (Harbor 
Master, Shanghai, September 7, 1940.) 


Colombia 


Commercial Law Digests 


Bills of Lading, Loss of Original 
Copy.—The nonnegotiable copy of a bill 
of lading covering a shipment to Co- 
lombia cannot take the place of the orig- 
inal copy for purposes of customs clear- 
ance, according to a recent ruling by the 
Supreme Court of Customs (Corte Su- 
prema de Aduanas). The case involved 
a shipment of Belgian merchandise car- 
ried by a Dutch vessel which arrived at 
Cartagena, June 15. The negotiable 
copy of the bill of lading was not avail- 
able to the consignee for presentation to 
the Colombian Customs, although the 
consignee had secured authenticated 
copies of all the other documents neces- 
sary for the withdrawal of the shipment 
from the customhouse. The consignee, in 
a written petition to the Customs Court, 
requested to be relieved from posting 
bond as required by Article 207 of Law 79 
of 1931, which allows a consignee to clear 
merchandise where the original] bill of 
lading has been delayed in transit, or 
where conclusive proof exists of the de- 
struction or loss of the document at sea. 
The bond required is a cash or property 
bond in double the value of the merchan- 
dise covered by the missing documents. 
In the present case, the petitioner de- 
clared that other existing documents 
proved that ownership of this particular 
shipment was vested in the consignee, 
and that it was believed that the original 
bill had been lost on account of the war. 

The court denied the petition for ex- 
emption from the bond on the ground 
that General Customs Regulations No. 
150 allow 6 months for the consignee, 
after posting the required bond, to pro- 
duce the origina] bill of lading. At the 
end of that time, the Colombian Ministry 
of Finance may review the facts and 
either call the bond, extend the time, or 
cancel the bond. (American Vice Con- 
sul, Bogota, September 28, 1940, No. 156.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Decree Regulates Parcel-Post Ship- 
ments.—Internal handling of parcel-post. 
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shipments originating outside of Co- 
lombia is regulated by Decree No. 1686 of 
1940 published in Diario Oficial No. 24461 
of September 11, effective October 1, and 
as of that date supersedes the regulations 
prescribed in Decree No. 1865 of 1928. 

The maximum weight allowance is 20 
kilograms. Packages consigned to sea- 
ports may not exceed the dimensions of 
1.5 meters by any one measurement; 
packages consigned to interior points 
may not exceed 1.05 meters. 

Each parcel-post package must be ac- 
companied by a way bill and two customs 
declarations, though one way bill may be 
used to cover three separate packages, 
provided the postal numbers, contents, 
and weights are noted separately. 

Parcels sent from countries that are 
members of the Union Postal Americo- 
Espanola (UPAE) will be returned to the 
place of origin if not claimed within 30 
days. The addressee must purchase 
stamps as fee to the delivering post office 
in the amount of 0.30 peso per parcel, the 
stamps to be affixed and canceled on the 
respective delivery manifest. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Costa Rica’s quota for the next coffee 
crop, fixed by the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee at 200,000 bags, is an encouraging 
factor today. (Costa Rica’s total coffee 
exports in 6 years, ending 1939, averaged 
379,000 bags, of 60 kilograms each; 
United States’ share averaged 171,000 
bags.) Exports of clean coffee during 
July (latest available figure) totaled 8,- 
061 bags, compared with 6,573 in July 
1939; 7,929 bags were shipped to the 
United States, compared with 3,376 a year 
earlier. 

Banana shipments during August rose 
considerably over July. The large 
American fruit company is reportedly 
continuing development operations on 
the Pacific coast, this work absorbing 
many laborers who had lost their em- 
ployment on coffee plantations since the 
war began. Others unemployed are cer- 
tain to find work when the Government 
begins construction of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway (see Finance, below). 

Cocoa exports in July 1940 totaled 
214,809 kilograms, valued at $25,777, 
making total shipments of 2,229,030 kilo- 
grams, worth $284,172, for the first 7 
months of 1940. August gold-bullion ex- 
ports amounted to $23,305, bringing the 
total for first 8 manths to $509,933. 
(Based on report from American Lega- 
tion, San Jose, October 1, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available.—Despite fear ex- 
pressed by local newspapers that the 
Exchange Control Board would not have 
sufficient foreign exchange to supply im- 
porters during the last quarter of 1940 
for heavy imports for the holiday trade, 
some leading importers report that there 
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has been no shortage of dollar exchange 
and that all requests have thus far been 
promptly granted. Importers of mer- 
chandise from Great Britain, however, 
have been unable to obtain pound-ster- 
ling exchange during the past month, 
because no coffee shipments have lately 
been made to England. (American Lega- 
tion, San Jose, October 1, 1940.) 

Government Finances.—Revenues of 
the National Government totaled 3,828,- 
000 colones in June 1940, compared with 
4,015,000 in June 1939. Expenditures for 
the corresponding periods were reported 
at 2,791,000 and 2,995,000 colones, re- 
spectively. 

The acquisition from the Export-Im- 
port Bank of $1,600,000 by the Govern- 
ment for the construction of a section 
of the Inter-American Highway, and of 
$1,000,000 by the National Bank of Costa 
Rica for financing the coffee crop, has 
had a favorable influence in financial 
circles. While these funds have not yet 
been made available by the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the fact that their acquisition 
was announced by the Government in 
the local press has had a good effect. 
(American Legation, San Jose, October 
1, 1940.) 

Gold Shipments.—Exports of gold bul- 
lion in the first 8 months of 1940 were 
valued at $510,000. (American Legation, 
San Jose, October 1, 1940.) 


Fiji 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel: License Requirement 
Extended to Imports from United King- 
dom, India, and Australia—Imports of 
iron and steel, including cast iron and 
steel, from the United Kingdom, India, 
and Australia, have been made subject 
to import license, by proclamation No. 
15, published in the Fiji Royal Gazette, 
Suva, July 26. 

Official reason: to keep such pur- 
chases by the colony at an absolute 
minimum. It is not intended that pur- 
chases be permanently diverted from the 
usual source of supply in the United 
Kingdom. 

{Under a previous proclamation, all 
imports from specified countries, includ- 
ing the United States, are subject to 
import license in Fiji; see CoMMERCE RE- 
PorRTs of December 23, 1939.] 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Nonalcoholic Beverages: Application of 
Special Excise Tax.—The new Finnish 
special excise tax on nonalcoholic bev- 
erages applies on imported and domestic 
carbonated beverages of all sorts, in- 
cluding natural and synthetic mineral 
waters, articles prepared from fruits, 
herbs, spices, sweetening, etc., whether 
bottled or not, and to prepared mate- 
rials for them, such as sirups, concen- 
trates, extracts, powders, and tablets, 
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according to Deutsches Handels-Archiv, 
Berlin, August 21. Products prepared 
for exportation, those derived from milk 
and malt beverages not subject to tax as 
such, are exempt from the new tax. 

On domestic products the tax amounts 
to 40 percent of the manufacturer’s price 
for resale, or to 70 percent of his price 
on sales to consumers, and on imports 
for resale the same percentages apply, 
based on duty-paid import value. 

[See COMMERCE REports of September 
14, 1940, for a previous announcement 
concerning the above special excise tax.] 


France 
Exchange and Finance 


Loans on French Colonial Warehouse 
Stocks Intended for France.—French 
colonies are authorized to guarantee 
3-month loans, renewable during 1 year, 
on colonial warehouse stocks that are in- 
tended for France. Interest rate on these 
loans will be 1 percent above the Bank 
of France official rate for advances. 
(American Consulate General, Paris, Sep- 
tember 14, 1940.) 

Limitation on Ind‘vidual Savings De- 
posits Removed.—The limit of 20,000 
francs as the amount of deposits into an 
individual account per year, imposed by 
a decree published November 13, 1938, 
was removed for the year 1940 by a 
decree published in the Journal Offficiel 
of August 20; it had been imposed, origi- 
nally, to prevent the use of savings ac- 
counts for deposits of funds not in the 
nature of savings. (American Consulate 
General, Paris, September 14, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Corporations, Personal Liability of 
Corporate Officers—A French corpora- 
tion, under new legislation, must now be 
managed by a board of at least 3 and not 
more than 12 members. The president 
of the board must discharge the duties 
of general manager; in the absence of 
the president, the general manager dis- 
charges the duties of the latter under his 
(the president’s) personal liability and 
for his account as president of the board. 
The new law also provides that no other 
member of the board may be invested 
with the powers of management of the 
company. 

The president of the board of directors 
of a corporation is considered a merchant 
for the purposes of the present law, and 
in case of bankruptcy he is subject to 
the forfeitures attaching under the bank- 
ruptcy law. Moreover, the civil court 
may decide, at the request of the referee 
in bankruptcy, in case of an insufficiency 
of assets, that the debts of the corpora- 
tion are payable either by the president 
or by all the directors, with or without 
joint and several liability. The law is 
applicable to corporations already organ- 
ized as well as to those to be formed 
in the future; a period of 3 months is 
a.lowed for reorganization purposes, ir- 
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respective cf any contractual provisions 
to the contrary. 

Where it is impossible for corporations 
already formed to call a general meeting 
of shareholders within the period a]. 
lowed, the directors are authorized under 
the new law to proceed to the necessary 
amendments. The directors will then 
submit their resolutions for ratification 
at the first general meeting held there. 
after. Any resolution passed after the 
expiration of the 3 months period already 
mentioned in contravention of the proyi- 
sions of the law will be void as a matter 
of law. (Journal Officiel, September 19, 
1940.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Air Lines Resume Service—Resump- 
tion of certain civil air lines in France 
and French Africa, since August 20, em- 
braces daily mail, passenger, and parcel 
air service between Vichy, Lyons, Mar- 
seille, and Toulouse; three-times-a-week 
service on the North African circuit 
(Tunis, Poona, Algiers, Oran, Casa- 
blanca); biweekly service linking Mar- 
seille with Algiers and Dakar; and weekly 
service between Marseille and Brazza- 
ville, in French Equatorial Africa, via 
Algiers. 


French 


Cameroun 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Palm Oil: Exportation Restricted to 
French Colonial Syndicate of Producers 
and Exporters.—Export licenses for palm 
oil produced in French Cameroun may be 
issued only through the French Colonial 
Syndicate of Producers and Exporters of 
Palm Oil and only to syndicate members, 
by an order of June 7, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Cameroun for 
June 15. 

Maize: Exportation Restricted to Syn- 
dicate of Exporters——Export licenses for 
maize produced in French Cameroun may 
be issued only through the local repre- 
sentative of the Syndicate of French 
West African and French Equatorial Af- 
rican Exporters of Maize and only to 
snydicate members who have been li- 
censed exporters during the 2 years im- 
mediately preceding September 3, 1939, 
by an order of June 13, 1940, published in 
the Journal Officiel of French Cameroun 
for July 1. Export licenses are required 
for shipments to France as well as to for- 
eign (non-French) countries. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Exportation Restricted to Co- 
lonial Syndicate of Exrporters.—Export li- 
censes for coffee produced in French 
Togoland may be issued only through the 
French Colonial Syndicate of Coffee Ex- 
porters to members of the syndicate, by 
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an order of June 7, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Togoland for 
June 15. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Netherlands-Swedish Trade Payments 
to be Cleared through Berlin.—An agree- 
ment was concluded recently in Stock- 
holm, the Berlin press announces, under 
which payments for trade between the 
Netherlands and Sweden will be cleared 
through clearing accounts in Berlin and 
in the respective countries. (American 
Embassy, Berlin, September 18, 1940.) 

Conversion of Reichsbahn Preferred 
Shares.—Call for redemption on July 1, 
1941, of the 7-percent preferred shares of 
the Deutsche Reichsbahn (Reich Rail- 
roads) was announced in the Deutscher 
Reichsanzeiger of September 14. Since 
these shares are now callable at 120 hold- 
ers are offered, as an alternative to cash 
payment, the conversion of their shares 
into new 4-percent 25-year Reichsbahn 
bonds, which they will receive on July 1, 
1941, at the rate of 120 reichsmarks of 
bonds for each 100 reichsmarks of shares, 
plus a cash payment of 742 percent, 
which will include the dividend for 1940. 
Those desiring cash payment will receive 
120 percent of the nominal value of their 
shares, plus the usual interim dividend 
on January 2, 1941, and the final dividend 
for 1940 on July 1, 1941, but will not be 
entitled to a dividend for 1941. 

The new bonds will bear interest from 
October 1, 1940, and will not be callable 
before October 1, 1945. Since about 
RM1,000,000,000 nominal value of the 
present preferred shares are outstanding, 
and since it is presumed that most hold- 
ers will choose the conversion offer, the 
redemption will require about RM1,200,- 
000,000 of the new loan. The total 
amount of the loan, however, is fixed at 
the higher figure of RM1,500,000,000, and 
the amount not required for the conver- 
sion will be offered for public subscription 
at 9934 percent. 

The conversion is expected to result in 
annual savings of about RM22,000,000 for 
the Reichsbahn, since the annual service 
requirements will be reduced from about 
RM70,000,000 on the present 7-percent 
preferred shares to probably RM48,- 
000,000 on the amount of 4-percent bonds 
to be issued in exchange. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hand Firearms: Import Prohibition 
Canceled.—The prohibition on importa- 
tion of hand firearms into Germany, in 
effect since June 12, 1933, has been can- 
celed by a decree of September 5, pub- 
lished in the Reichsgesetzblatt, part I, 
and effective September 7. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Open General License Limited to Im- 
ports from Empire Sources—An open 
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general license has been granted for im- 
ports from British Empire countries, 
other than Canada, of all products except 
specified iron and steel manufactures and 
building, mining, and railway materials, 
by an order effective June 15, published 
in the Gold Coast Gazette, Accra, June 
22. The former open general import 
license for a wide range of essential prod- 
ucts, applying to imports from all sources, 
was revoked. 

[See ComMERCE Reports of February 
17, 1940, for previous announcement con- 
cerning the above. ] 

Exportation of All Products Made Sub- 
ject to License.—Exportation of all prod- 
ucts, to all destinations, was made subject 
to license by an order effective July 5, 
published in the Gold Coast Gazette, 
Accra, July 6. 

{For former export restrictions apply- 
ing only on specified products, see Com- 
MERCE REpPortTs Of November 11, 1939.1 


Commercial Law Digests 


Restrictions Against Aliens—A bill 
proposing to amend the Immigration Re- 
striction Ordinance, would empower the 
Governor, at his discretion, to prohibit 
the entry of all persons not natives of 
the Gold Coast. The announced object 
of the proposal is to limit the indiscrimi- 
nate entry of a large number of refugees 
from enemy-occupied territory. The bill 
would also authorize the Governor to act 
on information received from British 
diplomatic and consular officers in de- 
termining whether a person is an unde- 
sirable immigrant within the meaning of 
section 5 (6) of the Ordinance. (Gold 
Coast Gazette, No. 49.) 

Mining.—Holders of mining conces- 
sions, obtained prior to 1939 Concessions 
Ordinance, who have not started oper- 
ations within 5 years from the date of 
their grant, are required to pay to the 
grantor the mining rent reserved for the 
duration of the term of the concession. 
The Governor, in his discretion, may 
make certain exemptions. (Gold Coast 
Gazette, No. 45.) 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Reduction of Interest Rates.—A reduc- 
tion of interest rates on loans to coffee 
planters in Guatemala was provided for 
by Executive Decree No. 2439, published 
on September 26. The reduction is being 
authorized, according to the preamble, 
to alleviate in part the difficult situation 
of coffee planters in Guatemala caused 
by the European war ard the consequent 
decline in world coffee prices. Loans se- 
cured by mortgages on coffee plantations 
will henceforth pay interest at a maxi- 
mum rate of 4 percent per annum in- 
stead of 6 percent as was previously 
charged. Loans secured by liens on 
coffee itself (crop loans) will pay a max- 
imum rate of 2 percent instead of the 
former rate of 4 percent. The decrease 
became effective as of September 27. 
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(American Legation, Guatemala, Sep- 
tember 27, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Stamp Tax Law Amended.— 
Letters of exchange and other remit- 
tance documents (documentos de giro) 
issued in Guatemala and to be paid 
within the Republic, will hereafter pay 
a stamp tax of one per mille, according 
to Executive Decree No. 2446 of October 
4,1940. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Guatemala, October 7, 1940.) 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


White and Yellow Wool: Exportation 
to the United States Permitted Under 
Quarterly Export Quota.—The exporta- 
tion of white and yellow wool to the 
United States has been authorized on a 
quarterly quota basis, effective October 1. 
Only shippers previously enjoying direct 
trade with the United States will be en- 
titled, it is understood, to an export quota. 
Each quota will be based on the average 
of each shipper’s actual direct shipments 
to the United States for the 3 years 
ended March 31, 1939. Unused quotas 
during any quarter may be shipped in a 
subsequent quarter, and shippers may 
also anticipate the quota for the next 
quarter to the extent of 30 percent of 
their present quarterly quota, or 50 bales, 
whichever is the greater. (American 
Consulate General, Calcutta.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Government Explains Railway Freight- 
Rate Increase-——Commercial organiza- 
tions and individuals have objected to the 
Government’s order increasing railway 
freight rates by 124 percent on March 1, 
1940. In defense of its action the Gov- 
ernment contends that it is necessary to 
build up reserves during the period of 
great demand for rail facilities, so as to 
care for subsequent slumps; that present 
financial exigencies demand that railway 
obligations to general revenues be met 
fully; and that the moderate increase in 
rates and fares during general rise in 
commodity prices will not affect substan- 
tially the general movement of traffic. 
The railways are authorized to make nec- 
essary adjustments in rates and fares 
when they affect specific movements ad- 
versely. Coal mining in Bengal and 
Bihar is expected to suffer from increases 
in surcharges on this traffic. Distant 
buyers may seek closer supply sources. 
(Railway Gazette, August 30, 1940.) 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oats: Compulsory Pooling for Collec- 
tive Sale Established.—The compulsory 
pooling for collective sale of all oats, 
whether imported into Italy or of do- 
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mestic origin, was established by law 
No. 1171, of July 12, published in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale, Rome, of August 26, 
effective presumably from date of pub- 
lication. The Government was author- 
ized to fix prices and conditions of pur- 
chase and sale. 

Revised Sales-Tax Draw-back or Re- 
fund on Exports.—A revised draw-back 
or sales-tax refund was established on 
exports of various leading commodities, 
ranging from 0.50 percent to 3 percent 
of the export invoice price, by a decree 
of July 7, published in the Gazzetta Uffi- 
ciale, Rome, of August 14. 

The principal products affected by this 
measure include a wide range of textiles 
of linen, hemp, cotton, wool, silk, and 
artificial fibers, rice and certain prepared 
foodstuffs not essential to domestic food 
requirements, miscellaneous glass, wood, 
celluloid, paper and leather products, as 
well as certain types of machines and 
electrical apparatus in which surplus 
stocks may have been accumulated, in- 
cluding airplanes and airplane parts. 

This draw-back is in the form of a re- 
fund, in varying degree, of the 2-percent 
domestic turn-over tax already paid by 
the exporter on the commodities affected 
or on the materials used in their pro- 
duction, prior to exportation. 

The refund of the sales tax is not ap- 
plicable to goods manufactured from 
duty-free materials, nor to goods ex- 
ported to the Italian colonies or posses- 
sions except in the case of rice, which 
is subject to the draw-back even when 
exported to those areas. (American 
Consulate General, Milan, August 24, 
1940.) 

[This measure is apparently intended 
to adjust the draw-back or tax refund 
system to the present uniform 2-percent 
turn-over tax. This tax replaced the 
former variable sales tax, ranging from 
3 to 6 percent, effective February 8, as 
announced in COMMERCE Reports of 
March 6, 1940.) 


Japan 

The stcck market was unusually life- 
less during the week ending October 12. 
Operators were extremely cautious in 
making commitments because of the 
complicated domestic and international 
situation and the belief that Government 
control measures might prevent share 
prices from advancing. Slackening in- 
dustrial activity owing to the decline in 
foreign trade was also a market deter- 
rent. Liquidations were heavy, with 
prices of all issues, particularly rayon, 
shipping, and cotton shares, slipping 
substantially. The money market con- 
tinued tight. Foreign-exchange rates 
were unaltered. 


Silk Situation 


A rush of orders from American silk 
interests resulted in a 14,700,000-yen ad- 
vance in raw silk exports to the United 
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States during the first 10 days of October, 
compared with the previous 10-day 
period. The Minister of Agriculture re- 
cently reiterated the Government’s policy 
of maintaining the local raw-silk price 
at 1,350 yen per bale. A recent estimate 
of the summer and autumn cocoon pro- 
duction indicates an 8.2 percent drop 
from last year’s output. 

Effective November 1, supplies of con- 
densed and powdered milk will be 
rationed and distributed by the ticket 
system. 


Changes in Prices and Living Costs 


The Central Price Fixing Committee 
on October 11 changed prices on a num- 
ber of chemical products. Prices were 
advanced about 30 percent on imported 
potassium chloride and sulfuric potas- 
sium, 20 percent on nitrate potassium, 
and 2 percent for manufactures of sul- 
furic soda with a 10-percent reduction in 
prices for dealers. The price of sodium 
sulfate was raised 20 percent, and 
caustic-soda prices lowered 10 percent. 
Some abrasives and polishing powders 
were slightly raised. All price changes 
are based on September 18, 1939, prices. 
Prices of sporting goods were lowered 
20 percent, cooking utensils 10 percent, 
while writing materials were placed ap- 
proximately 20 percent below the price 
prevailing on September 18, 1939. 

Reports of living costs for September, 
revealed by the Cabinet’s Statistical 
Bureau, indicate the first decline in 15 
months. The cost of living for laborers 
showed a decline of 1.9 percent and for 
salaried men 2.1 percent compared with 
August, but an increase of 18.3 percent 
and 17.7 percent, respectively, over Sep- 
tember 1939. The downward trend in 
September is attributed to the Govern- 
ment’s price fixing on provisions, as the 
price of vegetables, dried foodstuffs, and 
fruit declined by 29.9 percent, 3.9 per- 
cent, and 2.6 percent, respectively. 

This year’s actual wheat yield for 
Japan proper, except Hokkaido, is re- 
ported at 65,500,000 bushels, representing 
gains of 9 percent over last year and 33 
percent over the average for the past 5 
years. 


Export and Import Trade 


Japan’s export trade for the first 10 
days of October was valued at 96,397,000 
yen, a 6-percent increase over the previ- 
ous 10-day term but a decline of 12 per- 
cent compared with the same period in 
1939. Practically every classification, ex- 
cept raw silk, rayon yarn, and machinery, 
suffered a loss. Import trade was valued 
at 119,710,000 yen, a gain of 24 percent 
over the previous 10-day term and 49 per- 
cent over the same period last year. All 
items except raw cotton, wool, coal, and 
oilcake increased. 

Cotton-cloth exports for September 
totaled 183,800,000 square yards, against 
155,800,000 square yards for August and 
116,700,000 square yards for July. The 
increase is attributed to larger shipments 
to India and the Netherlands Indies. 
Staple-fiber yarn shipments for Septem- 
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ber totaled 2,300,000 pounds, a record for 
this year, due largely to speculative pur. 
chases by the Netherlands Indies. 


Loans to Industrialists and Dealers 


The Central Bank of Commerce ang 
Industry, with assistance of the Deposits 
Bureau, has decided to advance loans of 
between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 yen, at 
low-interest rates, to small industrialists 
and dealers in tertiles, light machinery, 
and other articles of daily use. The pres- 
ent limit of the Central Bank’s loan is 
2,000,000 yen, but, effective November 1, 
increased advances will be made at 5.4 
percent per annum, against the present 
rate of 5.5 percent, according to reports, 
(Radiogram from Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, October 14, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Centralized Control of Financial Insti- 
tutions —Financial institutions in Japan 
will be called upon to effect many changes 
in their functions and activities. Of sali- 
ent importance is the establishment of 
the National Monetary Council, to em- 
brace practically all important financial 
organizations in Japan Proper. Future 
tendency will be to coordinate and ra- 
tionalize the country’s finances so as to 
aid more efficiently the new political 
structure. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Tokyo, September 16, 1940.) 

Financial House Enters Industrial 
Field —Wartime economic developments 
have brought another leading financial 
house into industrial activities. The 
Nomura Bank, with vast financial inter- 
ests in the Osaka area, has in the past 
confined itself almost entirely to finance, 
but recent policy has been to branch out 
into industry. Its latest step is the acqui- 
sition of 100,000 shares of the Japan 
Soda Co.’s stock. Other recent exten- 
sions: into iron mining in New Caledonia 
and Hokkaido, steel manufacturing in 
Hiroshima and Yawata. This tendency 
of financial institutions, such as Nomura 
and Yasada, to enter more aggressively 
the industrial field may be attributed to 
the difficulties now experienced by finan- 
cial institutions under tighter State eco- 
nomic control. ‘(American Embassy, 
Tokyo, September 16, 1940.) 

Bond Market in Difficulty Bond pur- 
chases have recently been showing the 
effects of the tight money market and 
the apprehension existing over the finan- 
cial outlook. Bonds and_ debentures 
issued by corporations guaranteed by the 
Government are giving the authorities 
a good deal of worry; their actual sale 
has dropped extremely low, market prices 
have fallen from 20 to 30 sen below issue 
prices. These “national-policy firms” 
must be financed to carry out numerous 
schemes for development in Japan, Man- 
churia, China. A decision has reportedly 
been reached by the authorities of the 
Ministry of Finance, the Bank of Japan, 
and the Industrial Bank of Japan that 
such debentures will hereafter be allotted 
to syndicate banks on a semicompulsory 
basis. Banks accepting this paper will, 
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it is said, not be allowed to dispose of it 
without official permission. A suggestion 
was made that the terms of issue of these 
debentures might be made more attrac- 
tive; this was rejected through fear of 
further confusing the bond market. 

The North China Development Co. 
placed on sale 13,500,000 yen of its 40,- 
000,000-yen Government-guaranteed de- 
penture issue from September 12 to 14. 
Government banks and the firm’s bank- 
ing syndicate accepted the remaining 
26,500,000 yen. Price to the public: 99.50; 
interest, 4.2 percent, with redemption in 
12 years. (American Embassy, Tokyo, 
September 16, 1940.) 

Government Bonds Issued.—An issue 
of 3%-percent Government bonds 
amounting to 200,000,000 yen was an- 
nounced October 2. The Bank of Japan 
and the Deposits Bureau of the Treasury 
each took 100,000,000 yen. Savings 
ponds will reportedly be issued on a dis- 
count basis through the Hypothec Bank 
between November 1 and November 15 
in commemoration of the 2600th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Empire. 
Total face value of the bonds to be of- 
fered is given as 45,000,000 yen, from 
which 30 000,000 is expected to be real- 
ized on the basis of a Selling price of 10 
yen per 15 yen face amount. (Cable- 
gram, American Commercial Attaché, 
Tokyo, October 14, 1940.) 


Liberia 


Exchange and Finance 


Final Budget Results 1939.— Total 
revenues were $826,700 in 1939 and ex- 
penditures $827,406 plus outstanding 
debts for the year of $79,554, according 
to the report of the Financial Adviser. 
Revenues were $56,628 less than in 1938, 
the principal decreases being in custom 
duties and hut taxes. The total public 
debt on December 31, 1939, was $2,016,- 
693. ‘(American Legation, Monrovia, 
August 4, 1940.) 

Balance of International Payments 
1939.—The estimated balance of inter- 
national payments for 1939, as given in 
the annual report of the Financial Ad- 
viser to the Government, is shown below: 


Balance of International Payments, 
Liberia 


(In thousands of dollars) 





| Receipts | Payments 


from for- | _ to for- 
Item | eigners for | eigners for 
“exports” | “imports’”’ 
(credits) | (debits) 
Merchandise | 2,714 2, 003 
Ocean freight, insurance, pas- 
senger fares : | | 400 
Wages, deck hands |. eee 
Contributions, education, mis- | 
sions, ete | 130 iduibateaas 
Specie import fees ae | 160 
Government payments } 37 | 182 
Total P 2, 956 2, 745 
Other transactions and resid- 
ual NG A SE sao 211 





(American Legation, Monrovia, August 
4, 1940.) 
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Luxembourg 


Exchange and Finance 


German Exchange Laws Imposed; 
Reichsmark Currency Introduced.—The 
German foreign-exchange law of Decem- 
ber 12, 1938, and all related legislation 
were made effective in Luxembourg on 
August 27 by order of the German Chief 
of Civil Administration in Luxembourg, 
replacing previous legislation on the sub- 
ject. As a result, all exchange restric- 
tions on transactions between Luxem- 
bourg and Germany have been removed. 
The reichsmark currency was introduced 
in Luxembourg on August 26 by another 
order of the same authority. (Deutsche 
Devisenerlasse, No. 67, Berlin, Aug. 29, 
1940.) 

[Note.—The reichsmark currency re- 
ferred to above is the regular currency 
circulating in Germany. The currency 
previously issued in Luxembourg by the 
Reichskreditkassen, although also ex- 
pressed in reichsmarks, is a different cur- 
rency issued for circulation only within 
the areas occupied by German military 
forces; it is not legal tender in Germany 
and its importation into the Reich is pro- 
hibited.] 


Malta 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Control Regulations Widened 
so as to Apply to United Kingdom.—Im- 
port control regulations under which all 
imports, except from the United King- 
dom, were subject to license, and specified 
products were prohibited importation, 
have been widened so as to apply to im- 
ports from the United Kingdom, by an 
order effective August 13, published in the 
Malta Government Gazette of the same 
date. 

{For announcement of former import 
restrictions, see COMMERCE Reports of 
December 2, 1939.] 


Mexico 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Tax Exemption Granted New 
Industries —A manufacturer of plywood 
has been exempted from taxation for 5 
years in its new industry in Mexico. The 
company is also authorized to import free 
of duty the equipment necessary for its 
purposes, and to import annually 40,000 
kilograms of glue for plywood. (Mex:can 
Federal Diario Oficial, October 4, 1940.) 
The same issue of the Diario Oficial also 
publishes an authorization for a tax ex- 
emption of 5 years for a manufacturer of 
glass ornaments for Christmas trees. 
The company will be permitted to import 
annually 500 kilograms of glass tubes and 
will be allowed 90 days in which to com- 
mence operations. A similar exemption 
has been granted to a new company for 
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the freezing of poultry, allowing it a pe- 
riod of 90 days in which to commence op- 
erations. The company is also permitted 
to import annually free of import duty 
160,000 sheets of cellophane paper in 
which to wrap its product. (Diario Ofi- 
cial, October 3, 1940.) 


Mozambique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Various Products Made Sub- 
ject to Permit—Imports of a number of 
products, including automobiles and to- 
bacco, were made subject to permit by the 
Import Regulating Commission, by de- 
cree No. 4114, dated July 31, published in 
the Boletim Oficial and made effective 
from that date. 

Other products affected by this meas- 
ure include playing cards, photographic 
apparatus, furniture, musical instru- 
ments, carpets, firearms, alcoholic bever- 
ages, perfumery, and articles of gold, 
silver, and platinum. 

Exceptions from import-permit re- 
quirements are made for certain non- 
commercial shipments. 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade Payments with Sweden to be 
Cleared through Berlin.—(See Germany.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


New Circular Regarding Cargoes in 
Dutch Vessels —The Netherlands Ship- 
ping and Trading Committee Limited 
(Trade Department) has issued a further 
circular regarding the collection of 
freight on diverted cargoes on board 
Dutch vessels consigned to continental 
ports and discharged in the United King- 
dom. The Committee notes that, fol- 
lowing the issue of its Circular No. 5, 
dated June 8 (see Foreign Shipping News, 
July 19, 1940) to the agents of Dutch sea- 
going vessels, some doubt has been felt as 
to exactly what is required. The new 
circular explains that the position is as 
follows: 


(a) In all cases where a department of His 
Majesty’s Government is taking delivery of 
the goods, the ships’ agents shall not be 
concerned with the collection of freight, 
since the Accountant General of the Ministry 
of Shipping will pay freight direct to our 
Committee on the British Shipping Pool 
basis. The ships’ agents will, as soon as pos- 
sible, have to send in their invoice for bill 
of lading freight, if not already paid, and/or 
all other charges still outstanding, to the 
Trade Section of this Committee. 

(b) In all cases where goods are released 
to private parties against delivery orders is- 
sued by this Committee or by the port agents 
of the Ministry of Shipping, the ships’ agents 
will collect bill of lading freight, if not al- 
ready paid, plus all charges. 


(Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, 
September 5, 1940.) 
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Netherlands 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Textile Products: Quota Re- 
strictions Continued.—Expiring quota re- 
strictions on various textile products 
have been continued in effect by the Gov- 
ernment. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Batavia, September 20, 1940.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 

Air Service Expanding.—Inauguration 
of regular air service between Batavia 
and Manila by K. N. I. L. M. (Konink- 
lijkke Nederland Indische Luchtvaart 
Maatschappij) in the near future is 
said to be practically certain; route: 
Batavia-Surabaya-Bandjermasin-Balik- 
papan-Tarakan-Zamboanga-Manila. K. 
N. I. L. M. service is being extended also 
to the eastern part of the archipelago. 
The route to Moluccas and New Guinea, 
with Hollandia as the terminus, was to 
be opened several weeks ago. (American 
Consulate General, Batavia.) 


oe 
Nicaragua 

Discouraging September business con- 
ditions reflected trade-retarding seasonal 
influences, eff-cts of the subnormal cof- 
fee season just past, and discouraging 
prospects for the coming crop. While 
business conditions did not reach an 
acute or alarming state, uncertainties of 
the situation and reduced volume of 
available money account for less favor- 
able commercial conditions than pre- 
vailed in September 1939. 


Conditions in Productive Industries 


Widespread rains have made for bet- 
ter agricultural crop conditions than last 
year, but coffee growers are, in many 
areas, poorer credit risks. 

While a good rice crop is expected, 
prior to harvesting the coffee crop, a 
large quantity of rice is being imported 
from El] Salvador. These imports are 
chiefly for coffee workers; Nicaragua’s 
new rice crop will not be available until 
later. Corn and beans, both second crops 
of the year but important as food crops, 
with abundant rains are progressing well 
and will be sufficient to meet normal 
demands. Cotton production, despite 
threatened damage by grasshoppers, is 
expected to be about 1,260,000 pounds. 
Castor-bean production will be very 
small. 

Increased activity in the gold-mining 
regions continued and the year’s pro- 
duction is expected to greatly exceed 
record figures for 1939. 


Credits, Banking, Fiscal Situation 

Credits have tightened. Both banks 
and commercial houses are being cau- 
tious. Uncertainty of world coffee prices 
and an unexpectedly reduced crop in 
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Nicaragua account for tightened credits 
in the coffee-growing industry. 

Import-trade credit conditions con- 
tinue along lines established for some 
time, with firms well known abroad re- 
ceiving terms of sight draft to 90 days, 
and others required to supply guaranties 
satisfactory to oversea firms. 

Collections in the wholesale and retail 
trades were slow—a situation not unex- 
pected in view of reduced volume of busi- 
ness, operation of seasonal factors, and 
usual shortage of ready cash prior to be- 
ginning of coffee season. A tendency to 
delay payments, to make requests for 
credit extensions, and failure to meet ob- 
ligations, noted in retail trade, is not re- 
garded as indicative of an acute situation, 
but the money position of the average 
buyer is believed to be relatively more 
difficult than in September 1939. 

Although recommendations of a re- 
cently employed foreign financial expert 
have been submitted to the Government 
and are under consideration, no change 
in the foreign exchange control system, 
banking laws, or other fundamentals of 
the financial system, which might affect 
the credit situation directly or indirectly, 
have been announced. 

Stocks of imported and domestic prod- 
ucts appear to be sufficient to meet the 
country’s usual demands. The month 
was marked by arrival of relatively heavy 
cotton and silk textile shipments from 
Japan as a part of the annual compensa- 
tion trade whereby Niearaguan cotton is 
shipped to Japan against merchandise. 
(Based on report from American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Managua, Nicaragua, 
October 10, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Continues Diffi- 
cult—The exchange situation in Septem- 
ber remained about the same as in the 
preceding month; it presents the most 
important and difficult problem confront- 
ing importers. Permits to purchase for- 
eign exchange are issued by the Control 
Commission with extreme caution; the 
total of such permits was approximately 
$415,000 during September, somewhat 
below the average monthly total during 
the first 8 months of 1940. (American 
Legation, Managua, October 10, 1940.) 


Nigeria 
Commercial Law Digests 


Aliens, Restrictions—The detention, 
surveillance, and restriction of the ac- 
tivities and the possessions of persons 
considered potentially dangerous per- 
sons, whether British subjects or aliens, 
is provided for in the Defence (Amend- 
ment No. 5) Regulations of 1940. The 
Regulations were issued on June 21, 1940. 
(Nigeria Gazette, June 24, 1940.) 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Marking Requirements for Fish Canned 
in Norway Relared.—Producers of 
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canned fish in Norway may now use 
herring oil or a mixture of herring oj] 
and fish oil for packing fish marked “in 
oil,” according to customs circulars of 
July 3 and 10, published in Meddelelser 
til Tollvesenet Nos. 13 and 14, Oslo, Au- 
gust 1. These circulars also somewhat 
relax the requirement for the use of firm 
names in marking canned fish and dis- 
pense with the requirement that the 
word “sild” (herring) appear on labels 
of small herring packed similarly to 
sardines. 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Railway Extension Opened for Traf- 
fic—The 122-mile extension of the 
Nordland Railway from Grong to Mos- 
joen has been opened to traffic. Its 
many tunnels and bridges have entailed 
extensive and difficult construction work. 
Under Norwegian plans, the line’s open- 
ing was dependent on the electrification 
of the Ostfold Railway, as it was in- 
tended that steam locomotives from the 
Ostfold line would then be transferred to 
the Nordland Railway, thus avoiding 
purchase of additional steam locomo- 
tives. (Railway Gazette, August 30, 
1940.) 


Panama 


Transportation 
and Communications 


Brazilian Mission to Panama Seeks to 
Establish Central American Steamship 
Service —A recent Brazilian Economic 
Mission to Panama studied the feasibility 
of establishing a monthly steamship sery- 
ice direct from Brazil to Central Ameri- 
can countries. Investigations also are be- 
ing made by Argentine exporters with a 
similar objective. The Mission aroused 
interest among local commission agents, 
and the Brazilians apparently already 
feel impelled to experiment with delivery 
service in their own ships. (American 
Embassy, Panama, September 10, 1940.) 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


No Change in Exchange Situation— 
No important developments in the ex- 
change situation took place during the 2 
weeks ended October 11. The banks re- 
ceived sufficient export exchange to cover 
their commitments promptly. The tend- 
ency toward lighter offerings continued, 
but no shortage is anticipated at present. 
(American Embassy, Lima, October 11, 
1940.) 

Increase in Foreign Currency Interest 
Due.—The amount of dollar debt due at 
the end of 1939 was $122,509,000, com- 
pared with $120,394,000 at the end of 1938, 
according to the Comptroller’s report. 
The entire increase was in unpaid inter- 
est, the outstanding principal decreasing 
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py $375,000 and the floating and short- 
term debt remaining the same. Total 
sterling debt at the end of 1939 was £4,- 
753,000, compared with £4,729,000 at the 
end of 1938; here, too, the entire increase 
was in unpaid interest. The principal 
of the sterling external debt decreased 
from £3,273,000 to £3,235,000, the ster- 
ling internal debt from £388,200 to £382,- 
900, and the short-term and floating debt 
from £44,947 to £41,101. (Based on re- 
port from American Embassy, Lima, Oc- 
tober 11, 1940.) 

New Internal Loan.—A law authorizing 
a 100,000,000-soles, 5-percent 20-year 
loan was promulgated on October 7. The 
loan will be secured by the “pro-unem- 
ployed” revenues under Law 7103 as 
amended. The proceeds will be used for 
the construction of highways, water and 
sewage works, irrigation projects, and 
other public works. (American Embassy, 
Lima, October 11, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Preserved Milk: Import Duty to be In- 
creased When Domestic Production 
Meets Requirements——Import duty on 
preserved milk will be increased as soon 
as certain domestic factories begin to 
produce preserved milk locally, under 
provisions of a Peruvian resolution of 
July 24, according to the Boletin de Adu- 
anas, August 1940, Callao. So long as 
national production is not sufficient to 
meet the country’s needs, however, im- 
portation of an amount equivalent to the 
difference between actual production and 
domestic requirements will be permitted 
at the present rates of duty. 

Pending the application of the in- 
creased rates of duty, imports at the 
present rates of duty will be permitted 
only by present importers, and will be 
prorated on the basis of average imports 
during the last 3 years. 

The increased rates of duty, when they 
become effective, will be: Whole evapo- 
rated milk, 0.20 sol per gross kilogram; 
sweetened condensed milk, 0.30 sol per 
gross kilogram; and powdered milk for 
feeding infants, natural or modified and 
for industrial use, whole or skimmed and 
in any container, 0.80 sol per gross kilo- 
gram. 

{The present import duties are 0.01 sol 
per gross kilogram for evaporated or con- 
densed whole milk, sweetened or not, and 
powdered milk for feeding infants and 
put up in the form of a specialty; and 
0.05 sol per gross kilogram for whole pow- 
dered milk for industrial purposes. ] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Workmen’s Compensation, Merchant 
Marine—Benefits provided by the em- 
ployees’ compensation laws are extended 
by Law No. 9169, dated September 5, 
1940, to captains and masters, pilots, 
engineers, radio operators, physicians, 
and pursers of the national merchant 
marine, and of the foreign merchant 
marine who have been engaged in Peru. 
The compensations will be payable in ac- 
cordance with the regular provisions of 
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the employees’ laws, except in the case of 
contracts covering a round trip or a fixed 
time. In the latter case, the compensa- 
tion must be proportionate to the indem- 
nification payable for 1 year’s work on 
the basis of the salary received. The 
provision of 3 consecutive months of 
work is not required. Employees who on 
the date of the promulgation of the law 
have performed more than 3 years of 
service are entitled to a 90-day notice of 
dismissal and employees of the national 
merchant marine who have performed 
more than 4 years of service are entitled 
to insurance. Offenses requiring disci- 
plinary measures by the captain or mas- 
ter of a ship may result in the loss of 
compensation rights to the Social Se- 
curity fund. ‘(American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Callao-Lima, September 24, 1940.) 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Business continues generally depressed, 
with commodity markets quiet. Price 
changes during the past week were con- 
fined to slight advances in copra and 
coconut-oil prices and declines in domes- 
tic-consumption sugar and palay (un- 
husked rice). Nominal quotations for 
abaca moved downward considerably, but 
actual Provincial prices were somewhat 
higher. 

The securities market is affected by 
political tension in the Far East, and 
average prices are lower. Bank clearings 
in Manila during the past week fell to 
5,317,000 pesos, against 6,298,000 pesos a 
week earlier. The value of building per- 
mits showed a fair gain (101,000 pesos) 
over the previous week, though the num- 
ber of permits issued was lower. 

The current rice crop may reach a rec- 
ord output of 60,000,000 cavans of palay, 
according to unofficial reports. (Cavan 
equals about 97 pounds of unhusked rice.) 
All field reports show very favorable 
growing conditions. (American Consul, 
Manila, October 21, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Contracts, Interpretation. — Guiding 
principles in interpreting provisions in 
contracts have been set forth in the case 
of Felix Bilang v. Erlanger and Galinger, 
Inc. The law of contracts in the Philip- 
pines follows closely the legal principles 
established by courts in the United 
States on the same subject. Thus it has 
been held that when the terms of a con- 
tract are clear and leave no room for 
doubt as to the intention of the contract- 
ing parties it is not necesSary or proper 
for courts to attempt to place a new 
meaning on the intention of the parties 
and the literal meaning of the clauses in 
the contract should be followed. (Offi- 
cial Gazette, vol. 38, p. 2412, September 
10, 1940.) 
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Portugal 
Transportation and 
Communications 


Shipping Companies Point Out In- 
creased Operating Costs.—Details as to 
increased operating costs of the Portu- 
guese merchant marine, arising from 
higher prices of essential materials, are 
featured in the press. Some criticism has 
been directed against the three com- 
panies operating Portuguese-flag cargo 
and passenger ships in both the inter- 
national and colonial trades because of 
recent substantial boosts in cargo and 
passenger tariffs. Justifying these higher 
rates, operators point out mounting costs 
of products essential to ship operation 
and maintenance. Percentages shown 
are alleged to represent the increase over 
prices prevailing during August 1939: 
Coal (Cardiff), 110 percent; lubricating 
oils, 137; steel cable, 137; manila hawsers, 
320; marine paints, 56; iron shapes, 100; 
screws, 60; brass rods, 130; iron pipe 
(black), 118; hardware in general, 80; 
canvas hose, 42; table wines, 60; meats 
(fresh) , 30; codfish, 90; wheat flour, 75; 
sugar, 137; condensed milk, 218; sausages, 
13; bacon, 27 percent. (American Con- 
sulate General, Lisbon, September 18, 
1940.) 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air-Raid-Precaution Materials: Cus- 
toms Duties Suspended.—Suspension of 
the customs duties on materials imported 
by or on behalf of a local authority for 
use in connection with air-raid precau- 
tionary measures was authorized by the 
Governor of the Colony, August 2, as re- 
ported in the Government Gazette, Salis- 
bury, the same date. 


Spain 
Transportation and 
Communications 


Study of Spanish Railways Available.— 
The Spanish Superior Railway Board, 
which is responsible to the Minister of 
Public Works, has just issued three vol- 
umes of a study covering the history and 
development of Spanish railways from 
1920 to the present time. Volume I 
covers the period from 1920 to the pro- 
mulgation of the railway statute of 1924; 
volume II, from 1924 to the beginning of 
the Spanish Republic; and volume III, 
the period of the Spanish Republic. 
Several more volumes will be released, 
in the future, bringing this study up 
to 1940. The first three volumes may 
be borrowed from the Transportation 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington, D. C., upon 
request, mentioning Exhibit No. TR- 
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5921. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Madrid, September 13, 1940.) 


Sweden 
Economic Conditions 

Conditions in Sweden were confused 
and difficult throughout the first half of 
1940. The spread of the European war 
caused greater defense expenditures, 
lessened foreign trade, growing shipping 
losses, rising prices, the beginning of de- 
terioration in the whole economic struc- 
ture. To meet the situation the State 
was given wide emergency powers, in- 
cluding increased control over import 
and export trade; rationing was ex- 
tended; stocks of essential materials 
were expropriated; nonessential State 
and municipal expenditures were cur- 
tailed, and income and other taxes were 
increased. 


Defense Measures 


National defense has been the center 
of interest in Swedish national life. On 
August 2 the Riksdag was called into 
extraordinary session to consider further 
emergency measures and necessary ap- 
propriations to carry on the defense pro- 
gram. Supplementary funds also were 
requested for state war-risk insurance, 
for the purchase of charcoal gas gene- 
rators for farm tractors, Postal Depart- 
ment conveyances, State Railway busses, 
locomotives, etc.; for airport improve- 
ments, for silos for farmers, for protec- 
tion against forest fires, for subscriptions 
to shares in the Government Transito- 
trafiken (Transit Traffic) concern, and 
for an increase in the capital of Svenska 
Gengasbolaget (Swedish Charcoal Gas 
Generator Co.). 


Conditions in Major Industries 


While industries engaged in produc- 
tion for defense purposes expanded their 
activity, the building industry, the paper, 
pulp, and timber industries, and indus- 
tries engaged in processing foreign raw 
materials, experienced a_ recession. 
Stockholm housing construction is re- 
ported to be the lowest in 20 years. 

Direct and indirect taxation, as well as 
intensive State borrowing, is tending to 
reduce the consumption of goods for 
civilian purposes and thus to decrease 
industrial output. 

The general index of industrial pro- 
duction in Sweden dropped from 126 
(1935=100) in March to 106 in August. 
Workers laid off by the industries in 
which output was curtailed are said to 
have been quickly absorbed either by 
the military forces, or by other indus- 
tries producing for defense purposes or 
for replacement of commodities pre- 
viously imported, such as fuel. The 
Labor Market Commission has an- 
nounced that 470,000,000 crowns of con- 
struction work could begin by July 1941 
if the unemployment situation should 
demand it. 

Rationing is being extended to a 
growing number of food products, in- 
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cluding hard bread, crackers, biscuits 
of wheat and rye, wheat and rye flour, 
and all pork products. Private slaugh- 
ter of hogs is prohibited. 

Retail prices of coal and coke have 
been increased by approximately 24 per- 
cent and 11% percent, respectively. 
This, it is predicted, will increase rent- 
als, since all such contracts contain a 
fuel-cost clause. 


Crop Developments—Livestock— 
Dairying 


Crop developments during the first 6 
months of 1940 were unfavorable. Prac- 
tically all crops were affected by late 
frosts and the drought that followed. 
Considerable compulsory slaughtering of 
cattle occurred because of a shortage of 
feedstuffs and pasturage. Though milk 
and butter production has been decreas- 
ing monthly, output is still sufficient to 
meet national requirements. In July the 
Government expropriated all carry-over 
stocks of unmilled wheat and rye ex- 
ceeding 5,000 kilograms in order to pre- 
vent their use as fodder. 

The Swedish Agricultural Association 
has petitioned the Government for meas- 
ures to increase prices for milk products, 
beef, and grains, and other agricultural 
products, alleging a decrease this year of 
375,000,000 crowns from the 1936-39 av- 
erage, ascribed to a 22-percent lower pro- 
duction of the basic food crops. 


Credits and Collectior.s 


Commercial credits have been tight 
and collections prompt. September 
bankruptcies (109) are reported to be the 
lowest for this year. Protested bills of ex- 
change have been above normal since the 
beginning of the war, owing chiefly to 
automobile and gasoline restrictions and, 
to a lesser extent, to military service. By 
August 1940 conditions appeared to be 
stabilizing. 


Foreign-Trade Difficulties—Agreements 
Concluded 


Tightening of the continental blockade 
has placed Sweden’s foreign trade in a 
difficult position. Imports exceeded ex- 
ports by about 450,000,000 crowns in the 
first half of 1940, against 230,400,000 
crowns in the 1939 period. The loss of 
transatlantic markets has necessitated a 
drive for increased trade with continental 
European countries. 

An agreement for greatly enlarging 
trade was reached with Germany in 
June. Trade and clearing agreements to 
resume normal trade have been entered 
into with Denmark and Norway, and an 


agreement looking toward increased 
trade was recently concluded with 
Hungary. 


Sweden is to ship to Finland 43,000,000 
crowns of iron and steel products and 
other goods required for Finland’s re- 
building program, plus 7,000,000 crowns 
of other goods, under an agreement ef- 
fective September 1. Sweden also agrees 
to provide a credit of 25,000,000 crowns 
for Finland. 
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Swedish trade with Italy, conducted 
under a 1936 agreement with several later 
supplements, is reported to have re. 
mained close to prewar levels, despite 
hostilities. Aside from Germany and 
Denmark, Italy is now Sweden’s only 
large export market for pulp, buying 
principally for the artificial-fiber in- 
dustry. 

Some trade is being carried on with the 
Netherlands on a barter basis, involving 
principally the shipment to Sweden of 
previously ordered goods. An agreement 
in principle with Germany is reported to 
have been reached regarding the export 
of paper to the Netherlands and Belgium. 
(Based on report from American Em- 
bassy, Stockholm.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade Payments with Netherlands to 
be Cleared through Berlin.—(See Ger- 
many.) 

Public Debt Rose Sharply in Septem- 
ber —The national debt rose by 323,000,- 
000 kronor to 4,231,000,000 during Sep- 
tember. (Cablegram, American Legation, 
Stockholm, October 14, 1940.) 

[Since the end of 1939, the nations) 
debt has increased by  1,567,000,000 
kronor, or 588 percent. It stood at 2,- 
664,300,000 on December 31, 1939, at 
2,963,600,000 on March 31, 1940, and at 
3,625,000,000 kronor on June 30, 1940.1] 

Budget Deficits—Budget results for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 show a 
deficit of 1,100,000,000 kronor. A deficit 
of 1,500,000,000 kronor is now estimated 
for 1940-41. A turn-over tax bill has been 
presented to the Riksdag, providing for a 
5-percent tax on sales, with certain neces- 
sities exempted and double assessment 
avoided; this is expected to yield 200,- 
000,000 kronor in the calendar year 1941. 
(Cablegram, American Legation, Stock- 
holm, October 14, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Sales Taxes Proposed.—aA bill 
proposing a tax of 5 percent on sales 
(exempting certain necessities and avoid- 
ing double taxation of sales) has been 
presented to the Swedish Riksdag. A bill 
for a sales tax on luxuries is still in prep- 
aration. ‘(American Legation, Stock- 
holm, October 14, 1940.) 


Transportation 
and Communications 


Sharp Decrease in Air Services.—Air 
traffic between Sweden and European 
countries has declined noticeably since 
the German occupation of Norway. 
Cause: Complete disruption of air serv- 
ices between Sweden, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark, formerly maintained by Swed- 
ish and foreign lines. The Swedish air 
line, Aktb. Aero-transport, which nor- 
mally operated about a dozen daily serv- 
ices in and out of Sweden, has been 
forced by aviation-gasoline shortage to 
restrict its daily services to three: Stock- 
holm - Finland, Stockholm - Moscow, 
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stockholm-Malmo-Berlin; its fleet now 
comprises five American, two German, 
and two Netherland planes. (American 
Trade Commissioner, Stockholm.) 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


Manufacturing activity declined dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1940, especially 
after the extension of the European war 
to Belgium and the Netherlands, but re- 
mained in general at satisfactory levels. 
The index of activity (according to the 
Swiss practice 150 represents good con- 
ditions, 100 satisfactory, and 50 bad), was 
116 for the second quarter of 1940, com- 
pared with 126 for the first quarter and 
118 for the second quarter of 1939. The 
new difficulties that arose during the 
spring of 1940 were the second military 
mobilization (May 11), the cutting off of 
supplies of imported materials, hin- 
drances to transportation, and the loss of 
export outlets. The most active indus- 
tries were paper and leather, wool, tex- 
tiles, cotton textiles, and machinery and 
metals. Silk and rayon, the “stones and 
earths” group, graphic arts, embroidery, 
and building were below satisfactory 
level. Declines from the preceding quar- 
ter were especially great in silk and rayon, 
embroidery, and clothing. Depression 
was most pronounced in the building in- 
dustry, although this was not a new de- 
velopment; construction of new dwell- 
ings was well below the level of a year 
earlier and the further decline in building 
permits foreshadowed an even greater 
reduction. ‘The outlook for all indus- 
tries was extremely uncertain. 

Unemployment has been small since 
the beginning of the war. Cause: A 
large standing Army. There have been 
occasional partial demobilizations, but 
the number of unemployed in the early 
part of 1940 was in each month less than 
half as large as in 1939, a period of rela- 
tively low unemployment. Even at the 
end of July, despite a renewed partial de- 
mobilization and the uncertainty of the 
industrial and export-import outlook, the 
number of totally unemployed was only 
11,522, compared with 25,185 a year 
earlier. 


Prices and Material Supplies 


Wholesale prices at the end of July 
were 3.9 percent higher than in August 
1939. All types of commodities shared 
in the advance, but industrial materials, 
which must be obtained largely from 
foreign sources, advanced much more 
rapidly than commodities produced 
locally. Prices of motor fuels and chemi- 
cal products rose 74 percent; coal and 
firewood 63 percent; metals 55; and the 
textile, leather, and rubber group 46 
percent. Animal foodstuffs, dependent 
for the most part on the domestic live- 
stock industry, increased only 13 percent, 
and vegetable foods, dependent to a 
much greater extent on imports, rose 51 
percent. 
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Living costs at the end of July were 
only 9.8 percent higher than in August 
1939; food prices rose 10.6, heating and 
lighting 17.1, and clothing 22.8 percent, 
whereas lodging costs dropped 0.2 per- 
cent. 

The problem of supplies has become 
more urgent in recent months, with 
greater shortages in coal and gasoline 
and other petroleum products than in 
foodstuffs. Gasoline has been rationed 
since the beginning of the war, supplies 
being allotted according to the urgency 
of the service performed. Beginning 
September, no gasoline is issued for cars 
in nonessential categories, and other ra- 
tions are further reduced. Measures for 
substituting other fuels for motor gaso- 
line and for reducing coal consumption 
have been adopted. That the foodstuffs 
shortage has not. become acute is un- 
doubtedly the result of accumulation 
measures adopted several months before 
the war began. Dependence on imports 
is normally great. For example, Switzer- 
land consumes about 650,000 metric tons 
of bread grains per year and produces 
only 200,000 to 250,000 tons. Some im- 
ports are obtained from eastern Euro- 
pean countries but the bulk of the supply 
is usually bought overseas. 


Agriculture 


Spring and early summer weather in 
Switzerland favored crop development. 
Winter grains, though making a good re- 
covery from their’poor condition in the 
spring, were expected (early in August) 
to produce smaller yields than in 1939. 
The spring grain crops, especially wheat, 
appeared better than in 1939, and with 
acreage increases a somewhat larger 
total return is anticipated. The potato 
harvest and fruits, except wine grapes, 
were in better condition than a year ago. 
The supply of beef cattle was slightly 
smaller than in 1939, and the number of 
hogs somewhat larger; the recent grad- 
ual decline in the number of poultry 
continued. In general, supplies of 
slaughter animals were ample to meet 
domestic needs. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports were maintained at a high level 
so long as trade channels remained open 
and were not seriously reduced until 
June 1940. Exports showed the effects of 
the European disturbances earlier and 
were already in greatly reduced volume 
in May. For the first half of 1940 im- 
ports were valued at 1,193,800,000 francs, 
against 862,500,000 in the first half of 
1939; exports, on the other hand, had 
declined to 637,000,000 francs from 670,- 
600,000 francs. By July both imports 
and exports felt the full effects of war 
and disruption of transporte ion. The 
former were valued at only 79,200,000 
francs in July (155,900,000 a year earlier) , 
and at 80,400,000 francs (149,500,000) in 
August. The latter amounted to 86,- 
300,000 francs (111,900,000) in July and 
rose to 113,100,000 (118,600,000) in 
August. The markets sharing August’s 
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export recovery cannot be determined, as 
the Swiss Government no longer pub- 
lishes details of the foreign trade. Most 
of the gain was probably with neighbor- 
ing European countries. United States 
exports to Switzerland (United States 
trade figures), were greatly reduced in 
July and August, amounting to $98,000 
and $71,000, respectively ($675,000 and 
$899,000 in 1939), but imports from 
Switzerland were relatively well main- 
tained, reaching $1,429,000 in July and 
$1,300,000 in August ($2,060,000 and $2,- 
577,000 in 1939). These figures indicate 
(despite the time lag involved) that Swiss 
exports to the United States have con- 
tinued to move in fairly large volume, 
while imports from the United States 
have dropped to negligible proportions. 
(Based on official Swiss publications, 
United States trade statistics, and re- 
ports from the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Zurich.) 


Thailand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importers Requested to Submit Labels 
in Connection with Analysis of Canned 
Milk—Importers have been requested by 
the authorities to supply 50 copies of the 
labels of each brand of canned milk sub- 
mitted for approval under the provisions 
of existing analysis regulations, by a 
customs notice of August 1. 

The customs notice states that certain 
importations of milk have been branded 
with names identical with those of brands 
approved under the Skimmed Milk Act, 
1928, though the design of the actual 
labels may sometimes differ. Causing 
difficulties in official examinations, this 
has also been detrimental to the interests 
of importers of genuine “approved 
brands.” 

Importers were also notified that here- 
after three tins of milk will normally be 
taken of brands of milk selected for 
sampling, instead of two tins, usually 
taken for analysis heretofore. (American 
Legation, Bangkok, August 19, 1940.) 

{Owners of Trade Promotion Series 
No. 114, Canned Foods Tariff Handbook 
for Asia, Africa, and Oceania, should note 
this requirement on p. 144 of their copies.] 


Tunisia 
Economic Conditions 


Business activity remained low during 
August, having failed to rally since the 
collapse of France in June. Foreign 
trade was practically halted by shipping 
shortage and foreign-exchange uncer- 
tainty, with no quotations available for 
the French franc. Transport service, 
meager and irregular, is limited to pas- 
sengers and mails. Export trade has been. 
especially hard hit by accumulation of 
wheat, olive oil, phosphates, and wine, 
normally accounting for half Tunisia’s 
total exports. Ordinarily, over 60 per- 
cent of foreign trade is with France. 
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With normal commercial activities sus- 
pended or sharply restricted, the trend 
toward cash in most transactions has 
speeded up, credit in domestic trade being 
practically eliminated. Average yields 
for wheat and wine are _ indicated. 
(American Consulate, Tunis, September 
4, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tallow Containers: Import Duties Tem- 
porarily Suspended.—Import duties on 
wooden or metal containers, filled with 
tallow, have been temporarily suspended 
by a decree of May 3, published in the 
Tunisian Journal Officiel of May 23. 
(American Consulate, Tunis, July 6, 
1940.) 

Prepared Fishery Products: Exporta- 
tion Prohibited—Exportation or reex- 
portation of dried, salted, or smoked fish- 
ery products of the Tunisian coast and of 
imported fishery products prepared in a 
natural state, in oil or otherwise, has been 
prohibited by an order of June 12, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel, June 27. 
(American Consulate, Tunis, July 18, 
1940.) 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of June 29 for 
the announcement of export prohibition 
on fresh fishery products. ] 


Union of 
South Africa 


Commercial Law Digests 

Hire-Purchase Agreement, Morato- 
rium.—A moratorium has been estab- 
lished on money due under hire-pur- 
chase agreements in behalf of volunteers 
on military service. The Governor Gen- 
eral is authorized from time to time to 
fix amounts, by proclamation, on any 
class of property specified in the procla- 
mation and he may fix different amounts 
in respect of different classes of property 
by Act No. 29 of May 20. 

Volunteers on military service who owe 
money under hire purchase agreements: 

(a) May return all the property which 
is the subject of the agreement to the 
creditor, and if he does so, he will not be 
liable for any subsequent payments due 
under the agreement; if the assessor, 
who is appointed by the National Sup- 
plies Control Board, so orders, the volun- 
teer may be entitled to claim from the 
creditor a refund of sums already paid 
under the agreement. 

(b) May retain so much of the prop- 
erty which is the subject of the agree- 
ment as does not, in the opinion of the 
assessor, exceed the fixed amount in 
value, and return the rest of the prop- 
erty to the creditor; if this course is 
followed the assessor shall order: (1) 
that the volunteer shall not thereafter 
be liable for any payments under the 
agreement; (2) that he shall not there- 
after be liable for any payments under 
the agreement and shall be entitled to 
claim from the creditor refunds of so 
much of the money already paid by him 
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under the agreement as may be fixed 
by the assessor; (3) or the volunteer may 
be required to pay the creditor any 
amount that may be established by the 
assessor in his discretion. 

In making the foregoing orders the 
assessor must take into consideration the 
value of the property returned to the 
creditor and the amounts already paid 
by the debtor under the hire purchase 
agreement. A right of appeal to a spe- 
cial committee is provided for both the 
debtor and the creditor from orders of 
the assessor. 

Where the assessor establishes a par- 
ticular amount due the creditor no civil 
legal proceedings may be instituted by 
the creditor until 3 months after the 
debtor has ceased his military service. 
The courts are, however, given wide dis- 
cretion and may grant leave to the cred- 
itor for the prosecution of his claims 
before the expiration of the 3-month 
period, upon good cause shown. ACc- 
cordingly, upon proper application being 
made by the debtor, the court may also 
stay any action or execution on any 
judgment for such period or on such con- 
ditions as it may think fit. 

On July 8, 1940, a proclamation was 
promulgated providing that the fixed 
amount in respect of furniture shall 
mean household effects ordinarily in 
common daily use but shall not include 
refrigerators, pianos, wireless sets, gram- 
ophones, radiograms, vacuum cleaners, 
pictures and other articles of an orna- 
mental and not an essential character. 
The amount fixed by this proclamation 
is £60. (Union Gazette Extraordinary, 
May 20, 1940, No. 2764.) 


U.S.S. R. 


Economic Conditions 
Reforms in Trade-Union Organization 


The full membership of the Central 
Committee of the trade unions is now 
holding a meeting in Moscow to consider 
several suggested improvements in the 
trade-union apparatus and means of 
strengthening the work of the trade- 
union organs. In the ranks of these 
unions are some 25,000,000 members, 
forming the largest organization that 
functions as a connecting link between 
the Communist Party and the people. 
The objectives of this organization is 
never to rest or refuse difficult tasks in 
educating the people to follow the dic- 
tates of the Government. 

While these duties are common knowl- 
edge among trade unionists, the meetings 
already held have disclosed weaknesses 
on the part of a number of unions, such 
as failure to interest their members in 
social work, or absence of active manage- 
ment of their activities. Chief cause: the 
overlarge staffs of paid workers in the 
trade-union agencies, beginning with the 
factory committees and running up to 
the Central Committees themselves. Re- 
sult: the members are separated from the 
trade-union leaders by an immense ap- 
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paratus of workers for pay, through 
whom every move, from above or below, 
must pass. 

Such paid jobs are often extremely 
numerous, running up into the hundreds 
for a large plant, and including many 
entirely superfluous workers. Their rol] 
has been increasing each year, with cor. 
responding growth in cost to the unions, 
using money that should be spent for 
other purposes. Returns from 179 unions 
and 81 sport organizations, for example, 
show that in 1939 paid workers numbered 
194,433, and in 1940 they had increaseg 
to 203,821, drawing over a billion rubles 
in salaries. The railroad unions alone 
have 7,614 workers, with salaries aggre. 
gating 36,000,000 rubles, while the dues 
of all the members of these unions add 
up to only 22,000,000 rubles. The same 
condition prevails with clubs, “palaces of 
culture,” and voluntary sporting organi- 
zations, which imitate the labor unions. 
In all organizations this practice alien- 
ates the members, instead of attracting 
more workers to join. The politically 
conscious membership is large and strong 
enough to eradicate the system of inflated 
paid staffs, but the unions do not utilize 
their power in this respect. 

The first step in improving conditions, 
say Soviet authorities, is to cut down the 
number of paid workers in every labor- 
union organization, from the lowest to 
the highest: they can be reduced by 60 or 
70 percent, or even more, if two unions 
wili combine forces to use the same men 
for work in both. This reduction will 
make a saving of several hundred million 
rubles a year of labor-union funds. Hay- 
ing this extra money to spend, the unions 
can dispense with the funds now assigned 
by the economic organs to cultural work; 
the latter in turn will have more to spend 
on economic and defense measures 

The labor unions, at the same time, are 
urged to make radical reforms in the work 
of their organizations, with all members 
contributing volunteer, unpaid effort to 
strengthen the activities. Plenty of 
members are said to be interested and 
eager, if given an opportunity; the duty 
of the union leaders, in the Soviet view, 
is to provide that opportunity. By reduc- 
ing the paid personnel and saving the 
huge expense now involved in maintain- 
ing it, and by developing the feeling of 
proprietorship and responsibility of every 
member in his own union, the trade- 
union movement is expected to gain 
strength and develop as it was originally 
intended todo. (From: Moscow Izvestia, 
July 30, 1940; Soviet official source.) 


Moscow-Volga Canal Three Years Old 


Built to supply Moscow with water, and 
to increase the flow in the Moscow River, 
the Moscow-Volga canal began opera- 
tions on July 15, 1937. Both purposes 
have been attained. In 3 years five 
pumping stations have pumped 3,757,- 
000,000 cubic meters of water from the 
Volga, five times as much as ordinarily 
delivered by the river. Residents of the 
city now can use 200 liters daily, as com- 
pared with 50 liters before. Supply can 
be increased as needed. 
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The canal’s record as a waterway: 
160,000 boats, carrying 4,800,000 metric 
tons of cargo and 6,300,000 passengers, 
passed through the locks in 3 years. 
Locks have operated without accidents; 
ships are handled by special automatic 
machinery of Soviet manufacture. New 
poats are constantly being added to the 
canal fleet. As an electric-power source 
and a favorite recreation place for the 
people the canal has added usefulness. 
(From: Moscow Pravda, July 15, 1940, 
Soviet official source.) 


Labor Productivity at a Soviet 
Metallurgical Plant 


The Moscow plant “Sickle and Ham- 
mer” turns out a number of products 
that are not manufactured elsewhere, 
and is consequently called upon to dec- 
velop the productivity of its workers to 
the maximum, so as not to interrupt pro- 
duction processes in other factories that 
are dependent on it for semimanvfac- 
tures. The directors and leading work- 
ers in this plant have succeeded in 
achieving a steady increase in output per 
man, as shown below: 


Production per Worker, in Metric Tons 
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This indicates an increase in produc- 
tion per worker, from the end of the first 
Five-Year Plan to last year, of 119 per- 
cent, and of much higher figures in cer- 
tain departments. Beginning in 1932, 
the plant began to manufacture high- 
grade products, instead of those of ordi- 
nary quality; hence production dropped 
somewhat from the level of earlier years. 
The result of this shift is an even greater 
increase in value than in quantity of 
product, to 132 percent for the whole 
plant. 

This increase in labor productivity was 
achieved by employing all the methods 
and incentives that have been tested and 
reportedly found successful by the So- 
viets. They include “socialist rivalry,” 
the group system, and more efficient 
organization of work, but, above all, edu- 
cation and training. Technical training 
has been pushed at the plant by means of 
classes, evening courses, efficiency drill, 
and development of “straw bosses,” em- 
bracing thousands of workers. Constant 
watch of production processes has 
brought about an improvement in 
quality, as, for instance, in rolled alloy 
steel. 

But improvement is still possible, say 
Soviet commentators, for not all proc- 
esses are mechanized to the extent that 
existing facilities allow, and, where hand 
labor survives, delay ensues. Output of 
an excessive amount of second-quality 
products continues in many instances, 
chiefly as the result of poor labor organ- 
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ization; output of material that had to 
be scrapped, over and above allowances, 
caused a loss of 2,132,000 rubles in 1939, 
and in the first half of 1940 one of 710,- 
000 rubles. Losses from this cause in 
the first 6 months of 1940 ran up to 
5,200,000 rubles, most if not all of which 
can be avoided, thus increasing net pro- 
duction per man. 

The recent decrees lengthening the 
workday and the workweek, and for- 
bidding wilful absenteeism from the job, 
have already had a favorable effect on 
plant output. Furnaces, rolling mills, in- 
dividual groups have in numerous cases 
exceeded planned production figures, and 
it is estimated that the additional work- 
ing hours now in effect will increase, on 
the average, by 8 to 10 percent the wage 
earned by one worker. As the handling 
of labor improves and the workers’ skill 
increases these gains are expected to con- 
tinue. In 1938 and 1939, with increased 
labor productivity, the average monthly 
output increased in value by 22.2 percent 
(525 rubles), compared with 1937; the 
gain in 1940 has been 107 rubles over 
1939. Conditions seem favorable for a 
continuation of this progress, and for a 
simultaneous improvement in quality of 
product. Benefits are anticipated from a 
recent decree directed at the responsiblity 
of plant officials for the production of 
low-grade goods. A continuous careful 
checking system is to be introduced in in- 
dustry to show where, why, and through 
whose fault the manufacturing process 
was infringed and “rejects” produced. 
In this plant new testing instruments will 
catch mistakes that hitherto have not 
been discovered until complaints from 
customers come in; in 1939 these custom- 
ers filed claims on 4,453 metric tons of 
products and in the first 3 months of 
1940 on 734 tons. 

Conferences have been held at which 
all the above conditions were reported 
and discussed, a system of checks and 
balances was worked out, and other sug- 
gestions were made that should raise la- 
bor productivity. It is now up to the 
management and the workers to see that 
these suggestions are promptly carried 
out. (From: Moscow Industriya, July 24, 
1940; Soviet official source.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement Signed 
with Afghanistan.—(See Afghanistan.) 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


British unemployment (Ministry of 
Labour figures) has shown little recent 
change. Total unemployment on Sep- 
tember 16 was reported at 829,800, com- 
pared with 799,500 for August. The in- 
crease was mainly the result of tem- 
porary stoppages in coal mining, the 
number of wholly unemployed being 
practically unchanged from the report 
for the preceding month. The latest 
figures are issued without the detailed 
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analysis formerly supplied. The annual 

figures of insured workers usually issued 

in July have also been discontinued. 

Future unemployment totals are toebé” 
issued quarterly instead of monthly as 

heretofore. 

Details of the new property insurance 
scheme have not yet been announced, 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
indicated that the scheme will be partly 
compulsory and partly optional, the lat- 
ter feature applying particularly to 
household effects and personal posses- 
sions. 

Reports indicate that the United King- 
dom has arranged to purchase a large 
proportion of current crops of cocoa, cof- 
fee, and agricultural produce, as well as 
a large quantity of timber, from the 
French Camerouns, and the entire next 
season’s cocoa crop. Similar arrange- 
ments are being made for the purchase 
of the Chad cotton crop. 

New commodity control changes have 
been relatively few during the week ended 
October 19, and have been chiefly in the 
nature of adjustments necessitated by air 
raids. Official orders have been issued to 
conserve stocks of raw silk, control brick 
prices, and to enable temporary local 
shortages of various materials and equip- 
ment to be promptly met. 

The bacon and ham rationing scheme 
is to be extended, effective October 21, to 
include certain goods heretofore ex- 
empted from rationing. (American Em- 
bassy, London, October 19, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Credit for War Expenditures —A 
new credit of £1,000,000,000 for war pur- 
poses was requested of Parliament Octo- 
ber 16 by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who indicated that the total war 
expenditures for the past 4 weeks aver- 
aged about £9,000,000 per day, £7,500,000 
for the fighting services and the rest for 
other services connected with the war. 
(Cablegram, American Embassy, London, 
October 19, 1940.) 

{[Note.—The original 1940-41 budget 
presented on April 23 provided for “votes 
of credit” of £2,000,000,000 for war ex- 
penditures.] 

Savings and the Floating Debt—The 
floating debt increased from £1,375,- 
000,000 on November 18, 1939, to £1,969,- 
300,000 on August 31, 1940—made up of 
£1,878,600,000 of Treasury bills, £60,- 
700,000 of ways-and-means advances, 
and £30,000,000 of deposits by banks with 
the Treasury. In the same period the 
Government has benefited considerably 
from increased savings. Sales of Savings 
Certificates amounted to £142,012,518, of 
Defense Bonds £145,665,095. Balances 
due depositors in Post Office Savings 
Banks and Trustee Savings Banks in- 
creased -£58,202,000. 

Sales of 2%4-percent National War 
Bonds between June 25, 1940, when first 
put on sale, and August 27 totaled £181,- 
679,540. Also, 7,786 non-interest-bearing 
loans for £15,288,637 have been granted 
to the Government. (Various sources.) 
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Increased Export Credit Facilities — 
Facilities of the Export Credits Guar- 
antee Department have been increased 


‘by, provisions for two new insurance 


policies. The first will relieve exporters 
of the risk of increases in insurance and 
freight charges during the period, not 
exceeding 6 months, between quoting a 
price and final delivery. The premium 
will be based on the estimated freight 
and insurance included in the quoted 
price. The second policy is a single com- 
prehensive policy to cover the major 
risks heretofore provided for in three 
separate policies, namely, insolvency of 
the oversea purchaser, the transfer risk, 
and the risk of foreign buyer being un- 
able to accept delivery. Exporters may 
use the single policy for all risks or get 
the separate policies on each risk. The 
new policy will assure the exporter 90 
percent of the loss sustained under these 
heads, as well as covering certain other 
risks, otherwise uninsurable, such as 
frustrated voyage, and will raise the pro- 
portion of solvency cover available from 
75 to 85 percent. (Various sources.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fresh Tomatoes: Import Licenses to be 
Granted for Specified Period—Fresh to- 
matoes may be imported during the 
period October 1, 1940, to May 31, 1941, 
on the basis of 100 percent of the in- 
dividual importer’s previous imports 
during the year ended August 31, 1939, 
according to an announcement by the 
Ministry of Food, August 16. (American 
Embassy, London, August 22, 1940.) 

T t ti | 
Communications 

Many Employees of Railways and of 
London Transport Now Doing War 
Work.—The British Railways and Lon- 
don Transport have 50,000 employees 
with the armed forces, while 8,000 skilled 
workers have been released for war work 
other than transport. Jobs for these em- 
ployees vary widely, from manufacture 
of small delicate parts of shells to the 
fabrication of tanks; from instructing 
soldiers in motor repair to rebuilding air- 
planes. Railways are in constant touch 
with the Labor Ministry to insure the 
maximum use of skilled men in urgent 
war work. In addition, no fewer than 
100,000 railwaymen have volunteered in 
the Home Guard. (Railway Gazette, Au- 
gust 30, 1940.) 

Highway Transport Consultative Com- 
mittee Established—The Minister of 
Transport is setting up a Road Haulage 
Consultative Committee comprising rep- 
resentatives of common and contract 
carrier license holders, with an official 
chairman and secretary, to facilitate dis- 
cussion between the Minister and the 
industry. (Railway Gazette, August 30, 
1940.) 

Arbitral Decisions as to Bearer of Miss- 
ing-Vessel Losses.—The new scheme for 
deciding by arbitration whether the war 
or the marine risk underwriters should 
bear the loss of a vessel posted as missing 
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is understood to be already in operation. 
Several cases of missing ships coming 
within the scheme’s scope now await de- 
cision. In the case of the Kemmendine, 
long overdue at Rangoon, it has been re- 
marked that such a vessel does not foun- 
der in the Indian Ocean “without trace” 
as a result of bad weather. By reason of 
her value the vessel is not strictly within 
the scope of the scheme agreed between 
the Ministry of Shipping and underwrit- 
ers, but apart from this the case is one to 
which the new machinery might well be 
applied, and this would evidently be quite 
possible if the consent of all parties con- 
cerned were obtainable. Reasons for re- 
strictions as to the cases to which the 
scheme applies are not at all clear, since, 
to put it into operation, an application by 
all the parties concerned is apparently 
necessary; if they are agreed, there seems 
to be no patent reason why so equitable a 
process as arbitration should not be ap- 
plied. (Shipbuilding and Shipping Rec- 
ord, August 22, 1940.) 


Uruguay 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for American Automobiles 
and Bus and Truck Chassis.—Quotas of 
$60,000 for the importation of automo- 
biles and $60,000 for bus and truck chas- 
sis, at the free rate, from the United 
States during the last quarter of 1940 was 
announced by the Bank of the Republic 
on October 8. (American Legation, Mon- 
tevideo, October 8, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chemical and Galenic Products Listed 
in United States Pharmacopoeia Pro- 
visionally Permitted Importation. — 
Chemical and galenic products that are 
in accordance with the United States 
Pharmacopoeia will be permitted impor- 
tation into Uruguay until further notice, 
under provisions of a recent decree. 
Formerly these products could be im- 
ported only if they complied with the 
French Codex. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Montevideo, September 
18, 1940.) 

Stainless Steel: Specifically Classified 
in Customs Tariff.—Various new customs 
classifications for stainless steel have 
been established in the construction- 
materials tariff schedule by a decree of 
September 3. The new classifications 
cover stainless iron or steel composed of 
an alloy of chrome or nickel, or of chrome 
and nickel, with or without other metallic 
elements, and are dutiable at 31 percent 
plus a surtax of 21 percent of the fixed 
official customs valuation given below for 
each item, in pesos per gross kilogram. 

Stainless iron or steel in unpolished 
sheets, 1.00; same, polished, 1.20; same, 
in hoops, unpolished, 1.00; same, polished, 
1.20; same, in bars, round, L-T-U-Z 
shapes, and others, unpolished, 1.00; 
same, polished, 1.20; same, in mouldings, 
unpolished, 1.30; same, polished, 1.50; 
same, in pipes, unpolished, 1.50; same, 
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polished, 1.80; other articles not specially 
mentioned of stainless iron or steel ex. 
cept manufactures thereof, unpolished, 
1.00; same, polished, 1.20. 

These products are subject to collection 
of the import duty one-fourth in gold, as 
was provided in the law of October 10, 
1931. (Office of American Commercia] 
Attaché, Montevideo, September 16, 
1940.) 

Bauzite: Import Duty Reduced— 
Bauxite has been included within the 
raw-materials section of the tariff, to be 
exempt from import duty and subject 
only to a surtax of 4 percent of a fixed 
official customs valuation to be decided 
later by the Customs Commission by a 
resolution of September 13. This product 
is also exempted from the payment of 
one-fourth of the import duty in gold, 
as was required by a law of October 10, 
1931. 

[Bauxite was not specifically classified 
heretofore in the Uruguayan tariff and 
was therefore probably dutiable at 31 
percent plus a surtax of 21 percent of 
the c. i. f. Montevideo value.] 

Collodion Cotton for Making Lacquers 
and Enamels: Import Duty Reduced.— 
Collodion cotton imported for manufac- 
turing pyroxylin lacquers and enamel 
paints has been included within the raw- 
materials section of tariff, dutiable at 5 
percent plus a surtax of 51> percent of 
the fixed official customs valuation of 1.20 
pesos per kilogram, by a resolution of 
September 6. 

(Heretofore, collodion cotton, except 
that for manufacturing explosives, was 
dutiable at 48 percent plus a surtax of 
22% percent of the official valuation of 
1.20 pesos per kilogram. See COMMERCE 
Reports of August 10, 1936, for an an- 
nouncement of a reduction of duty on 
collodion cotton for making explosives.] 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Continued Exchange Scarcity —Ex- 
change for all purposes continues diffi- 
cult to obtain. Most banks are far he- 
hind in their collections. 

The Director of the Exchange Con- 
trol Office in Caracas, however, states 
that his department has checked on all 
due and pending collections and found 
that they do not reach a total of $9,- 
000,000. This is regarded by the Ex- 
change Office as a small figure since the 
banks are allotted $1,223,000 per week, 
imports have fallen off considerably, and 
the Government has greatly reduced its 
budget—leaving more exchange for pri- 
vate business transactions. Neither 
banking nor exchange authorities will 
commit themselves to an opinion on 
whether exchange rates may fall or rise 
in the near future. 

The Banco Central is expected to take 
over all exchange transactions some time 
in October, and will function in all its 
departments before November 15. This 
new bank has stated that it will en- 
deavor to pay all pending exchange ac- 
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counts and avoid having accounts in 
panks become overdue. (American Con- 
sulate, Caracas, October 9, 1940.) 

Customs Collections—Collections at 
La Guaira, the chief port, were 5,300,000 
polivars in September, compared with 
an average of 17,300,000 for the first 8 
months of 1940. (American Consulate, 
Caracas, October 9, 1940.) 








Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district or cooperative offices 
by referring to the titles. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 

Architects, builders, contractors, and en- 
gineers, Brazil. 

Books, magazines, and periodicals, import- 
ers and dealers, Argentina. 

Department stores, Mexico. 

Metalworking plants and shops, Venezuela. 

Motion-picture theaters, Cuba, Jamaica. 

Schools and colleges, Nicaragua. 





Trade-Mark Applications 


Further information regarding the fol- 
lowing trade-marks may be obtained 
from the Division of Commercial Laws. 

Argentina.— The following  trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of October 1, 1940, have been reported 
by the Office of the American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Buenos Aires, October 4, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Ar- 
gentina before November 4, 1940. 





Trade-mark Class 
Hollywood 16 
Tino} l 
Silvo 14 
Elmo 16 
Autopoint ; 18 
Tesoro 2 
Rex - 23 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Diario Oficial No. 24486 
of October 10, 1940, have been reported 
by the Office of the American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Bogota, October 12, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be made in Colombia 
within 30 days from date of the third and 
last printing. 





Trade-mark | 


Product 


Ansco....- 

Agfa Ansco 
Uncle Sam 
Minimax. . 


\Industrial chemicals. 
| Shoe polish. 

Chemicals used for preparation of 
| medicinals, ete. 

Medicinal product. 
| Calculating machine and other print- 
| ing material, such as Stationery, ete. 


Dexodo 
Select... . 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario Ofi- 
Cial No, 24483 of October 7, 1940, have 
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been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Bogota, Octo- 
ber 10, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be made 
in Colombia within 30 days from date of 
the third and last printing. 





Trade-mark | Product 
| 





Bristol__.__.._- | Commercial name or laboratory. 
American Gen- | Commercial name for establishments 
tleman. | such as tailorshops, ready-to-wear, 


ete. 
Goserol._____- Pharmaceutical products. 
Cramer._....... | Tonics, pharmaceutical products. 
Lacteol__.._...| Pharmaceutical products. 


TT eee | Chemical products used for medicinals, 
ete. 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial No. 24481, dated October 4, 1940, 
have been reported by the Office of the 
Commercial Attaché, Bogota, October 9, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Trade-mark 





Product 
Ring Razors and razor blades. 
Simpson Hosiery of all kinds. 
Clipper_.......| Shoes, also to be used as a commercial 


name. 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese “Trade- 
Mark Journal” .of September 5, 1940, 
have been reported by the Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, 
September 21, 1940. Opposition to the 
registration of these trade-marks must 
be filed in Japan within 60 days from 
date of publication. 








Trade-mark | Product 
Entsol C_......| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical treat- 
ment. 
Merkerol C.. Do. 


Disulapon_._-- Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles that 
do not belong to any other class. 


Neocimin 
Vitastarmin_ - 
Capital 


| 
1 
| 
| 
Darmagen. _---| Do. 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Vitamix | Do. 

Velborne’s | Do. 

Hor-Gland Do. 

Air-Spun___-__-| Do. 

Paloma col Do. 

Vitax_. a Do. 

Ferridor.......| No. 4—Soaps. 

Excellin | Do. 

Kleen Kut | No. 8—Edged and sharp-pointed tool. 

Sten | Do. 

Starlead | No. 17—Machinery and implements 
| amd parts thereof, which do not 

belong to any other class, as well as 
| belts, hose, and packing. 

Rectax | No. 18.—Physieal, chemical, medical, 
measuring, photograph and educa- 
| tion instruments and tools, eye- 
| glasses, and calculators, etec., and 
their parts. 

Plasing ; | Do. 

Sunbell | No. 20—Carriages, wagons, ships, and 
other transporting machines and 
tools, and their parts. 

Vitarop No. 43—Confectionary and bread. 

Hidtex No. 52—Hide and leather, imitations 
thereof and manufactures thereof 
which do not belong to any other 
class, and all kinds of trunks. 

Mack .| No. 55—Oil, fat, and wax: petroleum, 
vegetable oil, fish oil, animal fat, 
vegetable wax, beeswax, candle, etc. 

Acme No. 70—Merchandise not belonging to 


| any other class. 
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Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Trade-Mark 
Journal of August 29, 1940, have been re- 
ported by the Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, September 
10, 1940. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be filed in 
Japan within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodity 

awn... -: No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical treat- 
ment. 

Apocane______. Do. 

Wakabon_____- Do. 

Bismisol._____- Do. 

Rubberlite_____ No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, 
and paints. 

Bins niki, No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles 
that do not belong to any other class. 

Jungurin______- No. 4—Soaps. 

Nicholli___- 





: Do. 

..| No. 13—Mortar, and earth and sand. 
Li; Sipe twee No. 18—Physical, chemical, medical, 
measuring, photographic and educa- 
tional instruments and tools, eye- 
glasses, and calculators, etc., and 
their parts. 

EB AS REE No. 22—Musical instruments and 
phonographs, their parts and acces- 
sories. 


Spring Snap| No. 26—Raw silk, silk thread, artifi- 








Stud. cial silk, wild silk thread, tuss silk 
thread, gold thread, and silver 
thread. 

Caupolican___.| Ex. No. 27—Cotton thread. 
Bismen___.___- | No, 42—Sugar and honey. 
South America a Potential 
Source of Leather 
Raw Materials 


Imports of hides and skins from India 
and Nigeria consist chiefly of goat and 
kid skins. Although there is no particu- 
lar quality about these skins which would 
prevent obtaining similar supplies from 
Brazil, which is the chief source in Latin 
America of such skins, Brazil is not at 
present producing a sufficient number to 
supply more than a small part of the 
quantity now coming from India and 
Nigeria. 

Items from New Zealand, France, and 
Australia consist principally of calfskins 
from France and sheepskins from the 
two other countries. The reason for the 
introduction of calfskins from France is 
that French cattle producers find it more 
convenient to kill the cows rather than 
go to the expense of feeding them until 
they mature. South America has not in 
the past contributed calfskins in any 
quantity, because grazing facilities are 
much more extensive and comparatively 
inexpensive, and producers are accus- 
tomed to keep their cattle to maturity. 

New Zealand and Australia are two of 
the main sources of supply of pickled 
sheepskins. The skins which the United 
States imports from these sources are 
large, and as the wool is more of the hair 
type, the skins are said to have fewer 
hair holes—a characteristic which has a 
part in the demand for sheepskins from 
that region. It is believed, however, that 
Patagonia (in Argentina) and southern 
Chile, which are exporters of pickled 
sheepskins, might replace supplies now 
being received from the other two 
sources. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 


Aeronautical Products 


Argentina.—The draft of a law, involv- 
ing an appropriation of 30,000,000 pesos 
(approximately $700,000), recently sub- 
mitted to Congress for consideration, 
names the Bureau of Civil Aeronautics 
as the agency to carry out the law’s pro- 
visions, which comprise the following 
major points: Construction, outfitting, 
and operation of national air routes and 
their internal structure; establishment 
and operation of new commercial air 
services; promotion of the aeronautical 
industry; advanced training for civil avi- 
ation personnel; instruction and training 
of civil pilots; and organization, promo- 
tion, and development of private flying 
activities in general. In the proposed 
law, the Government would be granted 
expropriation facilities, the right to take 
out shares in the private-official enter- 
prises and the right to grant subsidies. 

A recent decree authorizes the Bureau 
of Civil Aeronautics to purchase 50 addi- 
tional training planes from the Army 
Aircraft Factory at Cordoba. The decree 
points out the convenience, from the 
standpoint of training air reserves, in 
using the same type of plane for both 
civil and military training, and states 
that the acquisition of these planes built 
in the Cordoba factory is beneficial in 
developing the country’s aviation pro- 
gram. (American Consulate General, 
Buenos Aires.) 

Italy.—Aircraft, fully equipped or dis- 
mantled, or equipment for the manufac- 
ture or repair of airplanes, have been 
listed as contraband by the Italian Coun- 
cil of Ministers. (American Embassy, 
Rome.) 

U. S. S. R.—Ten scouting planes are 
at present doing duty in the Arctic ob- 
serving the icefields and giving consid- 
erable assistance to surface ships operat- 
ing over the Great Northern Sea Route. 
The planes will be able to assist the 
weather stations, which maintain radio 
connections with the surface vessels, in 
furnishing information to ice breakers 
that convoy surface vessels. (American 
Embassy, Moscow.) 


Automotive Products 


Spain.—During the gasoline shortage 
which developed in Spain several months 
ago there appeared from a variety of 
sources a number of suggestions that ev- 
erything possible be done to relieve the 
country of its dependence upon imported 
motor fuels. Practically all of these sug- 
gestions were, in one way or another, 
connected with the favorable reports 
which have been received from such 
countries as Germany and Italy as re- 


.[A copy of the proposed draft, in Spanish, 
is available for loan. It may be obtained by 
referring to MP-2.] 


gards the development of gasogene equip- 
ment which, for the most part, is based 
upon the utilization of charcoal or other 
similar types of fuel. 

In a Decree issued through the Presi- 
dency of the Government on September 
17, 1940, the manufacture of gasogene 
equipment was declared to be of national 
interest. In order to qualify for the bene- 
fits which accrue to domestic manufac- 
tures designated to be of national in- 
terest, a number of conditions must be 
met. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Madrid.) 

United Kingdom.—Following the dec- 
laration of war the British Government 
found it necessary to limit the supply of 
gasoline sold for civil purposes and, as 
a result, motor vehicles capable of oper- 
ating on alternative fuels assumed im- 
portance. 

One of the most successful types re- 
placing gasoline-propelled motor cars is 
the electrically driven vehicle. Its use is 
almost entirely confined to the commer- 
cial field. At present there are a grow- 
ing number of battery-electric delivery 
vans employed by firms in the larger 
cities, and manufacturers producing them 
are reporting increased sales. Four large 
firms are now producing electric motor 
vehicles. At present producers are ex- 
periencing difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient steel but are hoping for larger 
allotments in future. (American Em- 
bassy, London.) 


Chemicals 


Argentina.—Imports of chemicals and 
related products into Argentina for the 
first half of 1940 continued the upward 
movement noted in 1939, reaching a value 
of 51,000,000 pesos, compared with 37,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1939. Nearly 
all classes contributed to the increase, an 
outstanding exception being soap, re- 
ceipts of which declined from 183 metric 
tons to 78 tons during the periods. Offi- 
cial data are not available, but it is be- 
lieved that the United States supplied a 
larger part of Argentina’s chemical im- 
ports during the 1940 period. 

During the entire year of 1939, chem- 
ical imports rose to a high level and, al- 
though exchange control authorities 
endeavored to channelize imports, the 
war caused a forcible modification in this 
policy. United States official statistics re- 
corded exports of coal-tar products, 
medicinals, industrial chemicals, chemical 
specialties, fertilizers, pigments and paint 
products, and toilet preparations to Ar- 
gentina valued at $5,500,000 in the entire 
year. The corresponding figure for the 
year 1938 was $4,000,000. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Argentina —Sheep dip constitutes 
the chief item in Argentina’s chemical 


and allied product imports. The volume 
of imports during the first half of 1949 
reached 6,492 metric tons, against 5,073 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1939. Under normal conditions the 
United Kingdom supplies 99 percent of 
the total, but no information is available 
at present concerning the trade by in- 
dividual countries for early 1940. 

A gain was also reported in Argentina’s 
imports of white arsenic and arsenicals, 
with 1,009 tons shown for the first half 
of 1940, compared with 419 in the first 
half of 1939. Imports of other relateg 
materials in the first haif of 1940 included 
657 metric tons of copper sulfate and “in- 
secticides in general” 825 tons. 

Burma.—Fertilizers are used in Burma 
in moderate quantities, organic fertiliz- 
ers being obtained locally and from near- 
by countries. Chemical compounds used 
as fertilizers are not imported in appre- 


_ ciable quantities, despite the fact that 


Burma is an agricultural country. Vari- 
ous chemical products are imported into 
Burma, but sulfur, used by petroleum re- 
finers, is the only commodity of impor- 
tance imported from the United States. 
(American Consulate, Rangoon.) 
Chile—The President of Chile has 
signed a decree issued by the Minister of 
Labor empowering the Superintendent of 
Nitrate and Iodine (representing the 
Government) to assume charge of the 
operations of a closed nitrate plant. The 
plant referred to is known as the Rosario 
de Huara Oficina, owned by the Com- 
panhia Salitrera Antofagasta y Tara- 
paca, with production capacity of ap- 
proximately 36,000 metric tons of nitrate 
annually. The owners alleged that oper- 
ations were suspended at this plant be- 
cause of the unfavorable world market 
outlook resulting from the disturbed con- 
ditions in Europe and Egypt. The Goy- 
ernment contended that suspension of 
operations meant unemployment of more 
than 800 men, representing a population 
of more than 3,000. The decree pro- 
vides for resumption of activities for 
such time as may be necessary to place 
the plant in a normal condition and 
empowers the Superintendency of Nitrate 
and Iodine to take charge of the plant, 
machinery, tools and operating equip- 
ment, after a prior inventory to be taken 
by the Indendant of Nitrate, with the 
advice of an arbitrator. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Santiago.) 
Germany.—A maximum price has been 
set by the Reich Chemical Board for 
payment to be made by dealers for bones 
obtained from collectors, in an order is- 
sued September 7, 1940. The figure 
named is 4 reichsmarks per 100 kilo- 
grams. The maximum price payable by 
the bone-processing industries to dealers 
ranges from 5.50 reichsmarks per 100 
kilograms to 7 reichsmarks, dependent 
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upon quantity. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Berlin.) 

Japan—A sharp upward trend oc- 
curred in Japanese imports of ammo- 
nium sulfate in the first half of 1940, 
the total being reported at 82,963 metric 
tons, compared with 50,940 in early 1939. 
The chief supplier in 1940 was the United 
States, but in earlier years Japan ob- 
tained its ammonium sulfate supplies 
principally from European sources. 
Japan has imported substantial quanti- 
ties of Chilean sodium nitrate during 
1940, but the volume of the transactions 
js no longer separately recorded in the 
published official trade returns. 

Kenya —Production of pyrethrum 
flowers in Kenya, British East Africa, 
has advanced rapidly in recent years. 
The world’s chief import market for 
pyrethrum flowers is the United States, 
and of its imports during 1937, totaling 
20,000,000 pounds, less than 1,500,000 
originated in Kenya, and the rest came 
from Japan. In 1939, however, Kenya 
accounted for 40 percent of the 13,500,000 
pounds imported into the United States. 
Available figures for 1940 (8 months) 
show that Japan has slipped to second 
position, being credited with less than 
2,000,000 pounds of the 7,500,000 pounds 
imported during the period. Practically 
all of the remainder originated in Kenya. 


Industrial Chemicals 


India.—Production of soda ash in In- 
dia on a commercial scale has not yet 
developed, but two industrial concerns 
have made considerable progress with 
plans for large-scale output. The Gov- 
ernment of India decided in June 1935 
to afford the domestic glass manufactur- 
ing industry a certain measure of relief 
by exempting imported soda ash from 
duty. This concession was sanctioned for 
a period of 3 years in the first instance, 
was extended up to June 22, 1940, and 
recently renewed for a further period of 
2 years. (American Consulate General, 
Calcutta.) 

Spain.—Lack of graphite electrodes is 
interfering with normal production oper- 
ations at one of the two Spanish potas- 
sium chlorate plants. Under normal con- 
ditions the Spanish output of potassium 
chlorate exceeds domestic requirements, 
and exports have been made to Mexico 
and South American markets. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Madrid.) 

United Kingdom.—Industrial ammo- 
nia has been added to the list of com- 
modities subject to control in the United 
Kingdom. An order issued August 29, 
1940, provides for the licensing of pro- 
ducers of anhydrous ammonia or am- 
monia liquor containing not less than 
12 percent ammonia, but it does not 
make necessary a license for the pro- 
duction of any such ammonia for the 
purpose of manufacturing nitrogenous 
fertilizer material. An order of July 30, 
1940, empowered the Ministry of Supply 
to fix maximum prices for the sale of 
agricultural ammonium sulfate in quan- 
tities of 2 hundredweight or over. The 
maximum price per ton for the month of 
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August, in 6 ton lots or over delivered at 
the railway station in Great Britain 
nearest to the purchaser’s address for 
delivery, was £9 lls. 6d., and for the 
month of September £9 13s.0d. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, London.) 


Organic Chemicals 


Vanillin imports into the United States 
have declined, as a result of increased 
domestic production. Incoming ship- 
ments during the first half of 1940 
dropped to 198 pounds, compared with 
461 in the last half of 1939. A reflection 
of the larger 1939 output totaled 608,614 
pounds, compared with the 1938 produc- 
tion of 465,077 pounds. Sales of vanillin 
in 1939 rose to 604,972 pounds ($1,198,- 
153) from 1938 sales of 454,948 pounds 
($1,009,227). The 1939 unit sales value 
dropped to $1.98 from $2.22 in the 
previous year. 

Argentina.—Production of 1,289 metric 
tons of casein in July brought the total 
output during the first 7 months of 1940 
to 10,749 metric tons, compared with 
9,163 metric tons in the corresponding 
period of 1939. Stocks on hand at the 
end of July 1940 amounted to 8,102 
metric tons, compared with 9,002 tons on 
July 31, 1939. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

Canada.—Production by the Coal Tar 
Distillation Industry in Canada was 
valued at $3,648,080 in 1939, an increase 
of 26 percent over the $2,895,237 recorded 
in 1938, which in turn was almost 15 
percent under the $3,399,541 reported for 
1937. The 11 plants operating in this 
group produced creosote oils, pitch, re- 
fined tar, tarred felts and sheathings, 
pitch coke, protective paints, phenol, 
cresol, and cresylic acid. 

Firms manufacturing these lines as a 
principal part of their output had a 
capital investment in Canada of $4,940,- 
020, as represented by lands, buildings, 
machinery, inventories, and accounts re- 
ceivable. They employed an average of 
302 persons, who were paid $393,522 in 
salaries and wages; they spent $163,950 
for fuel and electricity and purchased 
materials for use in manufacturing proc- 
esses at a cost of $2,108,544, including 
26,567,106 Imperial gallons of crude tar, 
valued at $1,705,702. Detailed statistics 
of their production may not be published, 
as there are but three producing com- 
panies in this field. 

Imports into Canada during 1939 in- 
cluded 3,631,720 gallons of crude tar, 
valued at $229,769; 87,178 hundredweight 
of coal pitch ($59,958) ; 160,943 gallons of 
carbolic or heavy oil ($35,591); and 52,- 
651 gallons of benzol from coal tar for 
blending with gasoline ($6,827). Exports 
included 1,875,385 gallons of coal tar and 
pitch, valued at $101,255; 154,543 gallons 
of creosote oil ($31,584) and 3,721,365 
gallons of other tar oils ($334,774). 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa.) 

India —At the instance of the War 
Supply Board, manufacturers are being 
encouraged to experiment in the produc- 
tion and use of khaki dyes from indig- 
enous materials, according to a press 
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dispatch from Simla. Certain vegetable 
dyes have already been approved by the 
Army authorities for such uses as 
groundsheets, dyed canvas, and similar 
products, it was stated. A Calcutta mes- 
sage states that a conference of all rep- 
resentatives of mills in India equipped 
with the necessary plant for dyeing 
khaki, will be held at an early date under 
the auspices of the Government of India. 

Although the foregoing indicates a 
tendency to economize in the use of khaki 
dyeing materials, it probably represents 
a precautionary measure, rather than a 
condition of actual shortage. (American 
Consulate General, Calcutta.) 

Norway.—Imports of coal-tar dyes into 
Norway declined in 1938 to 454,160 kilo- 
grams, from 461,563 during the preceding 
year. Germany was the leading supplier 
in both years, having furnished 356,828 
kilograms in 1938 and 338,698 in 1937. 
Switzerland followed with 48,776 kilo- 
grams in 1938 and 49,729 in 1937. Great 
Britain supplied 22,904 in 1938 and 33,569 
in 1937, and the United States furnished 
14,537 in 1938 and 16,350 kilograms in 
1937. (American Consulate General, 
Oslo.) 


Construction and Equipment 


Panama.—At the close of 1939 the Re- 
public of Panama had a total of 1726 
miles of highway. With development of 
increased mileage negligible, activity 
curing the year was confined to mainte- 
nance and preparation for the 1940 ex- 
pansion program. The year 1940 prom- 
ises to be the most important in the his- 
tory of the country from the standpoint 
of increased mileage of permanent high- 
ways. 

Construction and maintenance is un- 
der the Department of Hygiene, Benefi- 
cence, and Public Works. Expenditures 
in 1939 totaled only $659,000 but for 1940 
there was made available approximately 
$5,000,000 in addition to the regular ap- 
propriation of the Government of Pan- 
ama. There is available from the United 
States in the form of a loan by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank appropriation, $4,000,- 
000 for the Rio Hata project and addi- 
tional funds for the completion of the 
Trans-Isthmian Highway to the Madden 
Dam extension. This will give Panama 
and the Canal Zone a highway connect- 
ing Colon on the east with Panama City 
on the west coast. 

Funds now available will finance a pro- 
gram of 3 years or more. A large per- 
centage of United States funds made 
available have been and will be used for 
the purchase in the United States of 
road-building plant and equipment, and 
other materials not available in Panama. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Pan- 
ama.) 

Trinidad.—The British West Indies 
island of Trinidad, recently selected as 
one of America’s defense bases, is well 
equipped for highway transportation. 
The area of Trinidad and the smaller 
island of Tobago totals 1,976 square miles, 
and the total highway mileage is about 
1,849, all of which, except 440, is improved. 
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The improved roads are: Improved 
earth, sand, clay, and gravel 428 miles; 
macadam surface treated and penetra- 
tion, 849; and bituminous concrete and 
asphalt, 132. Expenditures for 1939 
amounted to $1,307,242, and the budget 
for 1940 provides $1,458,953 for main and 
local roads maintenance, $60,000 of which 
is allocated for flood damage and other 
unforeseen repairs. 

Planning and construction are under 
the authority of the Director of Works 
and Transport. (American Consulate, 
Port-of-Spain.) 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


Generators, Motors, and Control 


Switzerland.—The most powerful gen- 
erators in Europe will be employed at 
the subterranean plant (100 meters long, 
17 meters wide, and 26 meters high) being 
constructed at Innertkirchen. Extensive 
excavations are required, since the plant 
is being built in mountain rock to make 
it practically immune to bombardment 
from the air. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Zurich.) 


Batteries 


Union of South Africa.—Imports of wet 
batteries in 1939 were valued at £215,- 
819, 65 percent from the United States 
and 30 percent from the United Kingdom. 
Storage batteries are assembled locally, 
mostly from imported materials. As 
most of the large battery manufacturers 
in the United States are already repre- 
sented in this market, it would be difficult 
for a firm to enter this field initially. 
(American Consulate General, Johannes- 
burg.) 


Electrical Household Appliances 


British Malaya.—There is practically 
no market for electric washing machines 
and ironers here. Most of the laundry is 
handled by washermen at such reason- 
able rates that the purchase of a wash- 
ing machine is unwarranted. (American 
Consulate General, Singapore.) 

India.—The small demand for electric 
washing machines is supplied entirely by 
imports, chiefly from the United States. 
The availability of cheap labor and the 
long-established custom of having wash- 
ing done outdoors by native washermen 
accounts for the purchasing of so few 
units in this district. 

Electric hand irons, however, are in 
good demand, and since trade with Ger- 
many and other continental European 
countries has been cut off from India, the 
market is being supplied largely by the 


United States. (American Consulate, 
Bombay.) 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


Brazil—Coffee exports from Brazil 
during August 1940 were as follows, ac- 
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cording to figures from the Departamento 
Nacional do Cafe: 











Destination Bags | Destination Bags 
Africa........- | 4,950 ] 0S apo 2, 603 
Canada__-__--- 3,325 |} Finland._...... 59, 691 
United States_._| 637,145 || Portugal------- 706 
Argentina--____-- 55, 959 || Ships’ stores_.--- 261 
Gis.....-. 5 9, 548 || —- 
Other South '| August 1940...| 778, 559 

America. - ---- 4, 371 August 1939 --{1, 317, 292 








Note.—Bags are of 60 kilograms. 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 


British East Africa—The United 
States and Canada at present constitute 
the principal markets for East African 
coffees, and to insure that coffee moves 
freely to these markets and that the in- 
terests of planters and merchants alike 
are not jeopardized by international com- 
petition, control of the Kenya coffee crop 
has been assumed by the local supply 
board, in accordance with a Kenyo Gov- 
ernment order. 

With control of the crop, the supply 
board will be in a position to meet re- 
quirements of buyers, to take immediate 
advantage of offers, and to place forward 
contracts. The entire industry will be 
subject to control. The Government has 
already taken over all stocks of coffee in 
the Colony and in the future will take 
over all coffee as it comes out of the mill, 
for sale through the normal agencies. 
Effort will be made to establish a coffee 
pool. There will be three grades of coffee 
with a separate pool price for each. 

The supply board expects to make pay- 
ments to planters through existing com- 
mission merchants, and the sale of the 
crop will be handled through the export- 
ing firms which already have established 
overseas market connection. This ar- 
rangement went into effect on July 22, 
1940. 

Shipments of coffee from British East 
Africa in June were (in bags of 60 kilo- 
grams): Kenya, 4,191; Uganda, 23,721; 
Tanganyika, 18,725; total, 46,637. 

Cuba.—Exports of coffee from Cuba in 
August 1940 totaled 3,900 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, all but 2 bags of which went 
to the United States. The August 1939 
total was 8,182 bags—4,122 to the United 
States and 4,060 to other countries. 

Cumulative totals for the January- 
August period of 1940 and of 1939 were 
76,927 (45,421 United States) and 56,041 
(28,079 United States), respectively. 

Prices, per 100 pounds, were as follows: 
For domestic use-—Ordinary, August 1940, 
$17.50 ($19 to $21 in August 1939); for 
export—Ordinary, in August 1940, $3.15 
to $3.25 ($3.50 to $3.75 in August 1939). 
August 1940 quotations on the washed 
grade are not given, but August 1939 
prices on coffee for domestic use and for 
export, respectively, were $21.50 to $23.50 
and $6.50 to $7.00. 

Revised estimates of the coffee crop 
now being harvested indicate a probable 
yield of 530,000 bags, somewhat under 
earlier estimates of 550,000 to 560,000 
bags. The crop of 1939-40 is estimated 
to have been 516,000 bags. 
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Of the new crop, 80 percent will be 
retained for domestic consumption (com- 
pared with 70 percent in previous years) , 
in accordance with a decree of July 26, 
1940, covering coffee harvested between 
May 1, 1940, and April 30, 1941. The 
new decree contains the provision that 
coffee segregated for export and placed 
in bonded warehouses must be exported 
within 90 days from date of warehousing, 

Imports continued in August, totaling 
1,995 bags—952 from Puerto Rico and 
1,043 from the Dominican Republic. 
Total imports for the first 8 months of 
1940, based on preliminary minimum 
figures, were 25,588 bags. Total imports 
for the calendar year 1939 were 3,702 
bags, chiefly from Puerto Rico. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Habana.) 

Ecuador.—The 1940 cocoa-bean crop 
will probably be only about 30 percent less 
than in 1939 if cocoa-bean deliveries 
continue at the present rate to the end 
of the year. This improves previous es- 
timates, which placed the 1940 crop at 
slightly more than half of last year’s, 

Cocoa exports in August 1940 totaled 
1,089,509 kilograms valued at $179,496 
(678,674 kilograms at $100,132 in August 
1939). Cumulative exports from Janu- 
ary through August 1940 totaled 17,478,- 
747 kilograms valued at $1,448,995 (12,- 
209,927 kilograms at $1,668,027 during 
January—August 1939). (American Con- 
sulate General, Guayaquil.) 

El Salvador.—Coffee exports in Sep- 
tember 1940 totaled 17,889 bags of 60 
kilograms each (17,364 to the United 
States and 525 to Cuba), compared with 
10,373 bags in August and 20,897 in Sep- 
tember 1939. The increased shipments 
to the United States in September 1940 
were occasioned not so much by heavy 
purchases from that country, as by the 
cutting off of shipments to the Scandi- 
navian countries, and large quantities of 
coffee have been sent to the United 
States on consignment. Shipments to all 
destinations from January to September 
30, 1940, were 872,483 bags, including 
670,664 to the United States, compared 
with 859,805 (556,475 to the United 
States) during the comparable period 
of 1939. 

The total carry-over as of September 
30, 1940, was 40,872 bags (37,872 stocks 
in ports and 3,000 stocks in interior), 
compared with a total of 17,690 bags 
(ports 4,080 and interior 13,610) on Sep- 
tember 30, 1939. 

Coffee prices at the end of September 
were nominal, with little change from 
August month-end prices, except for 
Highgrown washed seconds at 7 cents a 
pound and Highgrown washed firsts at 
7.25 cents, compared with 6.5 and 6.625, 
respectively, in August, f. 0. b. ship at 
local ports, all export and special taxes 
paid. The September prices for various 
grades were as much as 134 to 2% cents 
under those of a year ago. (American 
Consulate General, San Salvador.) 


Dairy Products 


Panama.—The milk-processing plant 
recently established has demonstrated 
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that Panama in time may become a 
dairying country, according to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Commerce, and Industry 
of Panama. The plant has a capacity of 
95,000 liters of milk daily. The inade- 
quate domestic supply of raw milk has 
necessitated imports of canned milk to 
supplement production. However, im- 
ports have gradually receded—4,295 
cases during the first 8 months of this 
year, compared with nearly 50,000 cases 
during 1939. Authorities believe that 
development to the point of self-suffi- 
ciency is possible. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Panama.) 


Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds 


Canada.—The linseed and soybean oil 
industry showed expansion during 1939. 
There were 9 plants in operation—4 in 
Quebec, 2 in Ontario, 2 in Manitoba, and 
1in Alberta. The cost of materials used 
by these plants was $3,099,816, and gross 
selling value of products manufactured 
was $4,156,510. Total production of lin- 
seed oil for the year reached 4,354,913 
gallons (3,504,389 gallons in 1938) val- 
ued at $2,841,437. The output of soybean 
products showed a decline, having 
dropped to 2,065,512 pounds in 1939 from 
2,614,085 in 1938. 

China.—Stocks of tung oil at Hankow 
the end of September remained at about 
280 short tons, there having been no 
arrivals during the month. Prices for 
the oil remained steady and were quoted 
at 200 Chinese dollars per picul of 1331, 
pounds, or about $0.0835 per pound. 

Hong Kong stocks of tung oil held by 
dealers operating independently of the 
Chinese Government were estimated at 
not more than 30 tons, and Chinese 
government representatives had practi- 
cally no stocks of oil on hand, according 
to reports. 

Arrivals at Hong Kong during Sep- 
tember were estimated at about 200 tons, 
mostly from Kwangchowwan. The price 
of tung oil at Hong Kong at the end ot 
September was 144 Hong Kong dollars 
per picul in bulk ($0.248 per pound). 
(American Consulates General, Hankow, 
and Hong Kong). 

Philippine Islands.—The coconut prod- 
ucts market continued very weak in Sep- 
tember, with no change in basic condi- 
tions. Copra prices advanced slightly 
during the first week of that month, but 
later receded, owing to unfavorable re- 
ports from the United States market. 
The volume of business during the month 
was very small. 

The coconut-oil market continued de- 
pressed, with prices static. A moderate 
amount of forward business was reported 
at a slight premium over spot quotations. 

Copra-meal prices moved upward 
slightly during the early part of Septem- 
ber but later receded, owing to a poor 
demand on the United States Pacific 
coast market. The average price was 
approximately the same as in August. 
(American Trade Commissioner, Manila.) 


Fish and Products 
Japan. —Nagasaki Prefecture, account- 
ing for a catch valued at 22,896,000 yen 
268556—40-——-4 
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(over 5% million dollars), stood first 
among the four leading Prefectures of 
Japan during the last fishing season (De- 
cember 1939 to July 1940). 

The 18 fish canneries in the Prefecture 
pack half of the national production of 
sardines in tomato sauce and a substan- 
tial quantity of tuna in oil; these items 
together average 800,000 cases valued at 
6,000,000 yen (about $1,380,000) each sea- 
son. Practically the entire production of 
canned fish, except that reserved for 
military use, is destined for export, and 
allotments of tin plate for cans are re- 


stricted to these purposes. Only rejects’ 


unsuitable for export or unsalable abroad 
are released for domestic consumption. 

Owners of the fish canneries of the 
Prefecture met on August 30, 1940, to 
arrange for consolidation of the 18 can- 
neries into a single joint-stock enterprise, 
in order to simplify the allotment of tin 
plate and to eliminate less efficient can- 
neries by diverting materials only to well- 
equipped plants. This step is deemed 
necessary because only two-thirds of the 
former supply of tin plate is to be al- 
lotted in the future. (American Consu- 
late, Nagasaki.) 


Fruits and Nuts 


New Zealand.—The Government has 
offered to purchase the apple and pear 
crops in the 1941 season under the same 
conditions as in 1940, except that the 
price offered to growers may differ from 
the average price of 5 shillings per case 
paid then. Approximately 3,000,000 cases 
of apples and pears were purchased by 
the Government in 1940, of which only 
600,000 cases were exported, owing to lack 
of shipping space. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Wellington.) 

South Africa—South Africa exported 
approximately 80,000 cubic tons of fruit 
during the last deciduous fruit season 
(December 1939 to May 1940, a very sat- 
isfactory record in wartime, comparing 
favorably with the 87,000 tons exported 
in the previous season. 

Grape exports were 25 percent below 
the levels of the previous season, but 
apple exports were greater, with an un- 
usually good demand in Great Britain. 

A curtailment of exports was expected 
with the outbreak of war in September 
1939, and a plan, which is expected to 
be in full operation next season, was de- 
veloped for distribution of large quanti- 
ties of export-quality fruit to local 
markets throughout the Union. Plans 
were also put into operation to process 
important percentages of normal export 
quantities, particularly of grapes. 

Exports of peaches and plums com- 
pared favorably with those for the previ- 
ous season, and overseas demand for 
pears was almost as good as for apples. 

British demand for South African 
oranges was unchanged, and maximum 
control prices were still being paid. 
Early in September, 233,927 cases of 
South African oranges and 21,120 cases 
of grapefruit (the demand for which was 
slightly better) reached England. 
(American Consulates General, Capetown 
and Johannesburg.) 
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Spain.—Favorable returns from all 
Spanish orange-growing areas lead to 
an estimate of the 1940-41 crop at 10,- 
000,000 boxes, or slightly below that of 
last year, according to local press reports. 

Approximately 50 percent of Spain’s 
orange exports under ordinary circum- 
stances go to the United Kingdom, 20 
percent to France, and the remainder to 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Because of the scar- 
city of shipping facilities, it is seriously 
doubted that even a small part of the 
new crop can be successfully disposed of 
overseas. A fair portion will probably 
reach the United Kingdom. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Madrid.) 


Grain and Products 


Receipts of rice at Hawaii during the 
week ended October 5, including Army 
and Navy transport unloads, were: 
Cleaned, 449,500 pounds; brown, 2,500 
from the mainland and 1,000 from for- 
eign countries. 

Prices for the new California crop were 
recently reduced by 35 cents, making 
California-Japanese $3.5742 per 100 
pounds in Honolulu. Practically all old- 
crop stock has been cleaned up, and only 
4,000 bags of paddy are reported to be yet 
on hand. 

Unloads of rice from the mainland, in 
Honolulu only, for September 1940, with 
comparable September 1939 figures in 
parentheses were (in pounds): Brown, 
12,500 (20,000); cleaned, 1,864,550 
(4,991,856); paddy, 966,000 (581,100). 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu.) 

The rice market in Puerto Rico showed 
more firmness during the week ended 
October 11 than in the preceding several 
weeks, with an increase of from 10 to 
15 cents per bag, according to grades and 
mills, as a result of considerably broad- 
ened demand, both domestic and insular. 
The strength in Blue Rose was not re- 
flected in Southern Japans, which con- 
tinued to be offered freely at previously 
prevailing prices. 

California announced prices for New 
Crop Fancy California Japans at $3.60, 
c. i. f. San Juan, effective October 9. 
Little business was reported to have been 
closed at the new prices, owing probably 
to the fairly substantial stocks of Cali- 
fornia rice in the island and the much 
lower prices at which comparable grades 
of Southern Japans are being offered. 

Rice arrivals in the week ended Octo- 
ber 5, all from the Southern States, were 
unofficially reported at 25,124 pockets. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, San Juan.) 

Cuba.—Demand for American rice con- 
tinued steady during the week ended Oc- 
tober 8, 1940, and sales held up well in 
comparison with the progressive buying 
movement noted during recent weeks. 
Dealers report increasing interest on the 
part of local importers in new-crop short 
grains, probably stimulated by decreasing 
supplies of the preferred old-crop rices, 
together with an apparently general ex- 
pectation among the trade of increased 
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Sales approximated 75,000 pockets and 
consisted of Rexoras, 1 to 60 percent 
broken, at $3.70 to $2.85; Early Prolifics, 
from 10 to 66 percent broken, at $2.90 
to $2.45, over two-thirds of which rep- 
resented transactions involving new-crop 
grains; mixed long grains, 33 to 50 per- 
cent broken, at $3.15 to $2.95; and For- 
tunas, 74% and 50 percent broken, at $3.25 
and $2.80, respectively, according to trade 
advices. A few Japans were traded at 
prices ranging from $3.05 to $2.75 for lots 
containing 3 percent and 20 percent 
broken grains, in that order, while one 
parcel of Niras, 35 percent broken, was 
disposed of at $3.05. ‘These prices are 
all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana. 

Oriental rices remained dormant, with 
no sales for import, new shipments, firm 
offerings, or arrivals reported during the 
week. Nominal quotations were un- 
changed from those mentioned pre- 
viously. 

No rice of any kind was imported 
through the port of Habana during the 
period October 3 to 8, 1940, inclusive, ac- 
cording to private compilations from 
ships’ manifests. (American Consulate 
General, Habana.) 

Cuba.—Officers of a newly organized 
Cuban firm have entered into agreements 
with several small producers of yucca 
(tapioca) starch, by which the firm will 
handle the entire production of the lat- 
ter for export to the United States. 
Manufacturing methods have been im- 
proved, and it is claimed that at present 
a clean, high-grade product is being pro- 
duced, comparable in quality with the 
best starch made anywhere. Approxi- 
mately 32 small starch mills are operat- 
ing in Cuba and the above-mentioned 
firm claims to contro] the output of 14 
of these, with a total production of 
300,000 pounds monthly; output is ex- 
pected to be more than doubled within 
a year. (American Consulte General. 
Habana.) 

Spain.—The 1940 rice crop of Spain 
will amount to 240,000,000 kilograms 
(528,000,000 pounds), an increase of 
115,000,000 kilograms (253,000,000 
pounds) over the yield of 1939, it is un- 
officially reported. This marked in- 
crease has been due to the cultivation of 
larger areas, as production per acre has 
been slightly less than that of last year. 

Rules and regulations for the distribu- 
tion and sale of the 1940 rice crop were 
established in a Government order of 
September 12, 1940. The entire 1940 
crop is to be held at the disposition of 
the Government, although the National 
Rice Growers Syndicate will be allowed 
to determine the distribution and utiliza- 
tion to a limited extent. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Madrid.) 


Meats and Products 


Canada.—The complete replacement 
of official live grading by carcass grading 
of all hogs marketed commercially in 
Canada became effective September 30, 
1940. Carcass grading, in effect on a 
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voluntary basis for about 6 years, has 
progressively increased until it represents 
63 percent of all hogs graded in 1940. 

The progressive and further antici- 
pated increase in hog marketings, be- 
cause of increased exports of bacon to 
the United Kingdom, makes it necessary 
that a much higher percentage be suit- 
able for export, and carcass grading is 
believed to be a better method of attain- 
ing this end than is live grading. (Amer- 
ican Legation, Ottawa.) 


Spices and Related Products 


French Indochina.—There are no pep- 
per transactions, owing to the European 
situation, and exporters are awaiting 
new outlets. Since the French armis- 
tice, exporters have not quoted pepper 
prices because of the lack of trans- 
actions. 

Prices continued to decrease during 
July and August—on white pepper, from 
110 piasters per 100 kilograms on July 
31 to 99 piasters on August 31; and on 
black pepper, from 63 to 49 piasters. 

No black or white pepper was exported 
during August. and no white pepper in 
July. White-pepper exports in July 1939 
totaled 117,012 kilograms (108,720 to 
France and 8,292 to Colonies); black- 
pepper exports in July 1939 totaled 110,- 
044 kilograms (84,835 France and 25,209 
Colonies), and in July 1940, 3,000 kilo- 
grams, all to Colonies. 

Exports of pepper from French Indo- 
china for August 1939 (there were none 
in August 1940) and the 8 months ended 
August 1939 and 1940, are shown in the 
following table. Official figures are no 
longer obtainable (the Governor Gen- 
eral having prohibited publication of 
statistics), but those shown are correct 
within 500 kilograms. 





January-August 
August 





Destination 1939 
} 1939 1940 
$$$ iististsinanas 
White pepper: Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms 
France -. -. 87, 515 568, 687 724, 033 
Colonies 32, 788 | 16, 326 
Singapore -_-_--_j 6,091 | 6, 091 
Total__ 93, 606 | 607, 566 740, 359 
Black pepper: | 
France 150, 342 1, 009, 488 2, 113, 546 
Colonies 18, 598 | 767, O18 280, 413 
Other __.- | 546, 679 2, 000 
Total 168,940 | 2,323,185 | 2,395, 959 





(American Consulate, Saigon.) 


India.—The carry-over of Tellicherry 


* pepper from the 1938-39 crop was 1,200 


tons. The 1939-40 erop was about 10,000 
tons, according to unofficial figures. 
Shipments and rail disposals until June 
30, 1940, are estimated at 6,500 tons, leav- 
ing a balance stock of 4,700 tons. (Long 
tons of 2,240 pounds.) A good crop is 
expected in 1940-41. 

The carry-over of Alleppey pepper 
from the 1938-39 crop was 2,500 tons, 
which, augmented by the 1939-40 crop 
of 14,000 tons, totals 16,500. Shipments, 
almost entirely to Indian ports, totaled 
11,500 tons, leaving a balance stock of 
5,000 tons. 
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The 1940-41 pepper crop of Travancore 
is expected to be below normal because of 
drought earlier this year. (American 
Consulate, Madras.) 


Glass and Products 


Hong Kong.—Hong Kong has about 29 
factories engaged in the manufacture of 
glass products, of which about 6 produce 
for export. Products include bottles, 
tumblers, lamp chimneys, mirrors, gold- 
fish bowls, inkwells, and flashlight lenses, 
Hong Kong glass factories use principally 
broken glass, or cullet, as raw material, 
consuming about a million pounds an- 
nually. Nearly all of it comes from the 
United States, but small quantities are 
received from British Malaya, Macao, 
and other nearby points. Imports in 
1939, of “bottles and flasks, glass, empty, 
not including vacuum flasks,” amounted 
to HK$302,948 (US$82,553). Germany 
was the principal supplier with HK$47,- 
262 (US$12,879); followed by French 
Indochina with HK$40,391 (US$11,006), 
and the United States with HK$39,943 
(US$10,884). The 1938 imports were 
valued at HK$364,672 (US$104,661). 

Export statistics for 1939 show a value 
under this heading of HK$444.768 
(US$121,200). The chief destinations 
were the Philippines with HK$125,575 
(US$34,219), and British Malaya with 
HK$89,853 (US$24,485). This compares 
with a total export value in 1938 of 
HK$273,421 (US$78,472). (American 
Consul, Hong Kong.) 


Hardware, Plumbing, 
and Heating 


Canada.—Canada imported $79,453 
worth of domestic hot water furnaces in 
1939, of which units valued at $77,775 
originated in the United States. Domes- 
tic production of heating, power, range, 
and other boilers in Canada amounts 
annually to around $3,500,000, according 
to trade estimates. ‘(American Consul 
General, Montreal.) 

Haiti—The demand for pocketknives 
in Haiti is limited. During the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1939, imports 
of penknives or pocketknives aggregated 
166 kilograms, valued at $473. The 
United States supplied 110 kilograms, 
valued at $245, followed by Germany 
with 29 kilograms, valued at $138. 
(American Consul, Port-au-Prince.) 

New Zealand—Imports of iron and 
steel hardware products from the United 
States in July 1940 were at the highest 
level of the year, reaching the value of 
£NZ17,615 or 6.8 percent of the total from 
all sources. In 1939 the United States 
furnished an average of £NZ15,116 worth 
of such products per month, or 5.2 per- 
cent of the total. Aside from hardware 
and artificers’ tools, which have remained 
at approximately the same level each 
month this year, the main American item 
in July was hoop iron, imports of which 
were valued at £NZ8,036. 

Total imports during July, valued at 
£NZ257,951, declined from the relatively 
high levels maintained during the 3 pre- 
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ceding months, chiefly because of a large 
drop in imports from the United King- 
dom, which were valued at only £NZ119,- 
212, or 46.2 percent of the whole, as com- 

ed with the 1939 monthly average of 
§NZ179,823, or 62.2 percent, and the June 
1940 figure of £NZ203,128. Imports from 
Australia increased somewhat over the 2 
preceding months, but were still well 
pelow the levels established during the 
first 4 months of the year, as well as the 
1939 monthly average. 

Imports of hardware and artificers’ 
tools during the first 7 months of 1939 
and 1940 are shown in the following 
table: 


{In New Zealand pounds] 


























January-July 
Item and country of origin — 
1939 1940 
Hardware: Value Value 
Australia... ---- gecewenas 34, 157 20, 3 
Sere 21, 098 5, 976 
United Kingdom._-.-.----- 355, 422 326, 532 
United States --......----- 29, 956 18, 597 
i idadetsenenssesse 35, 029 13, 031 
OO re ee ee 75, 662 384, 461 
Artificers’ tools: z ‘ 
Ee 6, 753 5, 759 
Canada : mane 32, 201 25, 378 
United Kingdom_-_.-.--.-.--- 85, 299 83, 237 
United States.-....-.-.-.-.- 45, 297 30, 617 
Other. - - ! aims wuhets 17, 430 4, 638 
ae | 186, 980 | 149, 629 





(American Vice Consul, Wellington.) 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


Canada.—Shoe production in Canada 
during the first 8 months of the current 
year, amounting to 16,969,649 pairs, was 
the highest recorded for any similar pe- 
riod. Increased requirements of military 
footwear resulted in a record output for 
the year 1939 and continued demand dur- 
ing 1940 has been chiefly responsible for 
the current high rate of production. Of 
the total leather footwear production in 
Canada during the first 8 months of 1940, 
more than 37 percent were men’s and 
boys’ shoes, 45 percent women’s, and most 
of the remainder was misses’ and chil- 
dren’s footwear, according to reports col- 
lected from 222 manufacturers. (Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa.) 

Curacao—A fair market exists in 
Curacao for leather footwear in the 
medium- and lower-priced lines for both 
men and women. Competition in that 
market is not so strong as to preclude 
sales of newly introduced lines. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Curacao.) 

Haiti—Only foreign residents and a 
few natives are potential purchasers of 
imported luggage in Haiti. The limited 
purcasing power of most of the popula- 
tion eliminates them as possible buyers. 
Moreover, foreigners generally bring 
their luggage with them, and with the 
exception of occasional purchases for 
replacement purposes do not buy as much 
of the imported handbags and trunks as 
do the wealthier Haitians. The type of 
luggage readily available in the market 
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is very limited, consisting primarily of 
small trunks and fiber traveling bags. 
(American Consulate, Port-au-Prince.) 


Leather 


Brazil—Tanners in the southern part 
of Brazil have begun to produce pigskin 
leather during recent years, and the out- 
put is now in excess of local require- 
ments. In 1939 exports amounted to 
62,530 pounds valued at about $30,000. 
Although some of the leather is finished 
and used locally, trade sources believe 
that nearly all of the exports consist of 
rough tanned skins requiring further 
processing. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

United Kingdom.—An order effective 
September 9 was issued by the Minister 
of Supply, in London, reducing the maxi- 
mum prices which may be paid for im- 
ported tanned kips, and also prohibiting 
the sale, purchase, or cutting of such 
kips by any person other than a leather 
currier, except under license from the 
Minister of Supply. (American Consu- 
late General, London.) 


Leather Raw Materials 


Aden.—Goat and sheep skins are lead- 
ing money crops of areas adjacent to 
Aden, and are important in the reexport 
trade of the Colony. Skins are shipped 
into Aden from the Somalilands and the 
interior of Arabia by dhows and camel 
caravans for transshipment to the world 
markets, particularly the United States. 
Skins are small and usually of an in- 
ferior grade, and are said to be used 
principally for the manufacture of suede 
leather. Exportation of skins remained 
at the 1938 low ebb during the first 7 
months of 1939. Although it was realized 
that the declaration of war, which was 
daily growing more imminent, would in- 
terfere with shipping facilities, no ef- 
forts were made to increase shipments. 
After war was declared, all shipments to 
Europe stopped, and the United States, 
having lost its European and Baltic 
sources of supply, ordered Aden skins at 
increased prices. This accounts for the 
shipment of $1,735,549 worth of hides 
and skins to the United States in 1939 
compared with $843,790 during the year 
1938 and $1,187,313 in 1937. At the close 
of the year the United States was Aden’s 
only foreign market for hides and skins. 
(American Consulate, Aden.) 

Mezxico.—Production of cattle hides 
during the year 1939 was estimated at 
1,915,000, of which 55 percent is believed 
to have been steer hides, 40 percent cow 
hides, and 5 percent ox hides, according 
to trade sources. During the first 8 
months of 1940 production amounted to 
1,540,504 hides, and the proportion of 
steer, cow, and ox hides is assumed to 
have been the same as in 1939. Stocks 
on hand, estimated at 96,000 hides at the 
end of July, increased to approximately 
100,000 during August. Calf skin pro- 
duction for the year 1939 was between 
35,000 and 40,000 skins. Take-off 
through August of this year totaled about 
24,000 skins. Stocks are negligible, ow- 
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ing to good domestic demand. The cur- 
ing of both cattle hides and calf skins is 
about 10 percent dry and 90 percent 
wet. Production of goat and kid 
skins during the year 1939 was estimated 
at 1,250,000 skins, and during the first 8 
months of 1940 at 601,520. Usually no 
stocks on hand worthy of mention are 
carried. In February, March, and April 
dealers may accumulate stocks in order 
to command higher prices, but as a rule 
they are exported as soon as a carload is 
available. A good market exists in the 
United States for Mexican skins. Sheep 
and lamb skin production in 1939 was 
believed to be about 650,000 pieces, lamb 
skins representing only about 1 percent 
of the total. Take-off for the period 
January through August 1940 totaled 
530,292 skins. No stocks are being car- 
ried, owing to active domestic demand. 
(American Embassy, Mexico City.) 


Lumber and Products 


Bulgaria—A plan for the development 
of Bulgarian forests is shortly to be sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Economic Council 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, in con- 
nection with the recently proposed 4-year 
program for the improvement of agri- 
culture. The plan contemplates chiefly 
the creation of an autonomous State for- 
est administration which will supervise 
road construction in forest areas, devel- 
opment of more extensive forest reserves, 
cooperative exploitation of private for- 
ests, and assistance to rural communities 
in forest utilization. 

About one-half of Bulgaria’s 3,000,000 
hectares of forest land belongs to the 
State, and a large part of the remainder 
is the property of rural communities; 
only a small proportion is privately 
owned. Forest production was formerly 
a neglected source of revenue in Bulgaria, 
and large quantities of structural timber 
were imported from Rumania. Such im- 
ports have now become negligible as a 
result of exchange difficulties and an in- 
creasing domestic output. 

The principal reason for the slow de- 
velopment of forest production has been 
the lack of roads in wooded regions, 
most of which are mountainous. Con- 
siderable progress has been made, how- 
ever, in the last decade, until present 
production of structural timber approxi- 
mately satisfies local needs, although it 
is estimated that 1,000,000 cubic meters 
of timber annually still remain unex- 
ploited. (American Consulate, Sofia.) 

Germany.—Most of the sawmills were 
reported to have sufficient mill stocks of 
logs at the beginning of September 1940 
to last until arrivals from the new felling. 
The relatively easy supply situation of 
the mills is partly ascribed to substantial 
wood imports in recent months. The 
demand for spruce pulpwood continued 
brisk, for both domestic and Scandina- 
vian, and was relatively high for pine and 
beech pulpwood. Demand for standard 
railroad and field ties continued ex- 
tremely good. The supply of hardwood 
logs in general fell considerably short of 
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demand, while softwood offerings in- 
creased in volume. (American Consu- 
late General, Berlin.) 

Japan.—Prefectural quotas for the 
supply of the required volume of timber 
for military use, important public works, 
pulp, and for export, have been covered 
by regulations effective October 15. 

A Japanese Timber Control Company 
is to be established out of the existing 
Japan Lumber Industry Association and 
will be commissioned by the Government 
to sell lumber collected from various pre- 
fectures. (American Consulate General, 
Tokyo.) 

Manchuria.—A housing project for the 
construction of about 1,000 wooden 
dwellings is reported under way in a sub- 
urban section of Dairen. Shortage of 
housing facilities and scarcity and high 
cost of building materials have caused 
Dairen authorities to suspend a munici- 
pal ordinance prohibiting the construc- 
tion of wooden buildings, which has been 
in effect for over 20 years. (American 
Consulate, Dairen.) 

New Zealand.—The Naitonal Grading 
Rules, originally formulated in 1928, 
were adopted during 1939 by all impor- 
tant timber-producing regions through- 
out the Dominion, and were incorporated 
in the price lists issued by the trade as- 
sociations. These rules are known offi- 
cially as New Zealand Standard Speci- 
fication No. 169, “New Zealand Standard 
Specification for Classification and Grad- 
ing for New Zealand Building Timber 
(National Grading Rules) .” 

A standard specification for New 
South Wales hardwoods may be promul- 
gated in New Zealand during 1940. 

The standardization of profiles for 
weatherboarding, flooring, and lining is 
being studied, and it is stated that 110 
firms have submitted samples for 
analysis. 

The State Forest Service, acting on 
behalf of the Timber Building Code 
Committee, has undertaken investiga- 
tions with a view to finalizing the light 
timber construction section of the Na- 
tional Building Code, and a beginning 
has been made on a heavy timber con- 
struction section. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Wellington.) 

Scotland—The lumber market during 
August continued to be confined largely 
to essential war requirements, and 
merchants engaged in supplying build- 
ing-trade and furniture-manufacturers’ 
requirements experienced difficulty in op- 
erating under the quota system. Pacific 
coast woods were released for construc- 
tional purposes, there being substantial 
stocks of Douglas fir and hemlock on 
hand. Stocks of California pine, Sitka 
spruce, and western red cedar were re- 
ported sufficient, but demand for these 
species was less active. Among Amer- 
ican woods, “wagon” oak is practically 
the only item that has come direct to the 
Scottish market in recent months, ow- 
ing to the lack of freight space from 
southern ports. It is believed, however, 
that the Timber Control’s purchases of 
hardwoods from the United States, which 
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lately have diminished, will increase in 
the near future. (American Consulate, 
Glasgow.) 

Turkey.—United States manufacturers 
have found it difficult to export hardwood 
plywood to the Turkish market under 
normal conditions, because of the acces- 
sibility of European sources of supply. 
Usually only special types or fancy grades 
of plywood are imported from the United 
States; but, under present conditions, it 
is believed that any source of supply from 
which transport is possible would be 
welcomed. 

The loss of the Polish market and the 
slowness in deliveries from the Soviet 
Union turned attention of Turkish im- 
porters toward the American market; but 
the unsatisfactory exchange situation 
and the absence of means of transport 
have so far prevented development of any 
business. Dealers are conserving present 
stocks and will in all probability be 
obliged to look to local production to fill 
their requirements. (American Consu- 
late General, Istanbul.) 

United Kingdom.—lIn hickory products, 
the Timber Control Department of the 
Ministry of Supply is interested only in 
logs, lumber, and rough dimension stock, 
according to reports from London. The 
Timber Control Department buys logs 
and lumber, and controls purchasing of 
rough dimension by issuing licenses to 
consumers. Anything further manufac- 
tured than a rough-sawn square comes 
under the Import Licensing Department 
of the Board of Trade. 

The Timber Control Department, hav- 
ing accumulated a quantity of hickory 
logs and lumber, is now restricting li- 
censes for rough dimension stock until 
the consuming trade absorbs these stocks, 
according to London trade advices. 

Economic use of timber for textile ex- 
port packing has been recommended by 
the Cotton Board, the control organiza- 
tion for the cotton-textile trade, which 
has drawn up a schedule showing the 
types of yarns and piece goods which may 
be packed in wooden cases, for given des- 
tinations. The board states that, except 
as set out in the schedule, yarns and 
piece goods must not be packed in wooden 
cases without special permission from the 
Cotton Board. (American Consulate 
General, London.) 

United Kingdom.—Two new Timber 
Control Orders have been recently issued 
by the Ministry of Supply, as follows: 

1. Control of Timber Order No. 17, 
effective August 31, introduces an up-to- 
date schedule of maximum prices for 
home-grown timber, hitherto set out in 
schedules to orders No. 1 and No. 12. 
There is no general change in prices, but 
in a few cases adjustments are made in 
prices of home-grown mining timber. In 
particular, the differential prices for 
Scottish mining timber delivered to 
mines in England are abolished, and a 
transport subsidy is to be paid on long 
railway hauls in the United Kingdom 
and on sea freight from Ireland and 
Scotland. A complete statement of the 
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price provisions as they now stand wij] 
be found in the present order. 

2. Timber Charges Order No. 2, effec. 
tive August 31, makes certain minor 
amendments to Timber Charges Order 
No. 1. The new order provides that no 
charge will be payable on timber certifieg 
as “recovered-unclassified” or on certain 
specialty hardwoods, which have been 
imported by private firms under license 
from the control and which were not 
subject to the general increase on July 
1 in the prices of imported timber. The 
new order also provides for proportionate 
reductions in the charge payable on tim- 
ber certified as inferior in respect of 
which a reduced price has been fixed by 
the Timber Control. 

Control Order No. 17 and Charges Or- 
der No. 2 contain a slightly amended 
definition of timber. The new definition 
provides that flooring blocks and flooring 
strips, however prepared, are to be re- 
garded as timber for the purposes of the 
orders. ‘American Consulate General, 
London.) 


Machinery 


Colombia.—Imports of industria] ma- 
chinery, excluding electrical, during 1939 
amounted to 17,758,717 pesos, or about 
$10,000,000. The United States supplied 
65 percent of this total, while Germany, 
the second most important supplier, 
accounted for 13 percent. Imports of 
Diesel and semi-Diesel motors totaled 
655,327 pesos ($374,000), of which the 
United States supplied 44 percent, Ger- 
many 26, and the United Kingdom 19. 
Oil well and refinery equipment valued 
at 1,496,892 pesos ($855,000) was almost 
entirely of United States origin. Imports 
of textile machinery came to 2,769,311 
pesos ($1,582,000) ; the United States sup- 
plied 52 percent of this total, Switzerland 
13, the United Kingdom 12, and Germany 
10. Arrivals of sewing machines totaled 
926,423 pesos ($530,000); the United 
States was the source of 51 percent of 
the total, while Germany accounted for 
36 percent. Imports of metalworking 
machinery amounted to 375,818 pesos 
($215,000), of which the United States 
supplied 63 percent and Germany 25 
percent. Denmark was the _ principal 
supplier of machinery for working stone 
and glass; total Colombian imports of 
this equipment amounted to 877,177 pesos 
($500,000). Printing machinery valued 
at 516,232 pesos ($295,000) came princi- 
pally from the United States (52 percent) 
and from Germany (37 percent). 


Farm Machinery 

Colombia.—The United States supplied 
97 percent of Colombia’s 1939 farm 
equipment imports, which were valued 
at 2,807,228 pesos, or about $1,600,000. 
Tractors were the principal item in this 
trade, amounting to 80 percent of the 
total. Imports of cultivating equipment 
were valued at 251,007 pesos ($143,000), 
and plows 140,342 pesos ($80,000). 


Machine Tools 


Australia.—Taps and dies and thread- 
ing tools have been manufactured in 
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Australia for the past 10 years but local 
manufacturers have not been able to 
supply the full demand and there have 
peen some imports from overseas. The 
United Kingdom and the United States 
were practically the only sources of such 
jmports, with 75 to 80 percent of the 
total coming from the United Kingdom. 

Only standard types manufactured in 
Australia. 

The Customs (Import Licensing) Reg- 
ulations of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment which went into operation on De- 
cember 1, 1939, operate to limit not only 
the volume of imports from nonsterling 
countries but also the number of import- 
ers who are in a position to obtain li- 
censes to import a given commodity from 
nonsterling countries. For this reason 
it is frequently difficult for firms in the 
United States to find importers who are 
in a position to represent them at this 
time. The year ended June 30, 1939, is 
taken as the base year for determining 
the limit or quota within which an indi- 
vidual merchant or manufacturer may be 
granted licenses to import a commodity 
from a nonsterling country. An importer 
in Australia who made no purchases of a 


commodity from a nonsterling country: 


during the base year is therefore not in 
position to obtain a license to import that 
commodity from the United States or any 
other nonsterling country. (American 
Consul, Sydney.) 

United Kingdom.—Prices for machine 
tools produced in the United Kingdom 
are determined by the Minister of Supply, 
under an order dated July 25. Prices for 
the types of machine tools which are 
identical with those produced during the 
last 6 months of 1935 are determined by 
adding 22'>2 percent to the producer’s 
price as of December 31, 1935. Prices of 
new machine tools produced and deliv- 
ered in the United i<ingdom under writ- 
ten agreement maae before December 5, 
1939, remain as specified in the agree- 
ment. A further order provides that no 
used machine tool can be sold without 
a license and authorizes the Minister of 
Supply to set prices and determine con- 
ditions under which used machine tools 
may be sold. 

A subsequent order was issued on 
August 14, modifying the control of used 
machine tools so that anyone who ac- 
quired a machine tool for use (and not 
for disposal) might sell it without a 
license to an authorized dealer or to 
another person for use in his own busi- 
ness. The following day the Minister 
of Supply sent letters to 20,000 firms in 
all parts of the country containing an 
urgent appeal that every spare second- 
hand machine tool should be offered to 
him for immediate purchase for war pro- 
duction. The Minister said that every 
effort was being made to assure maxi- 
mum use of the machinery available, but 
that a machine tool census had showed 
that there was still spare machine tool 
capacity. The letter was directed to 
firms not in the engineering trade proper 
or not subject to contractual arrange- 
ments. Response to the appeal was re- 
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ported to be very good and included 
letters from a number of firms saying 
they were replanning their shops so that 
they could spare the largest possible 
number of machine tools. (American 
Commercial Attaché, London.) 


Oil Refinery Equipment 


Egypt—The Department of Survey 
and Mines of the Ministry of Finance is 
constantly in need of refinery machinery 
and is desirous of hearing from American 
firms interested in supplying this equip- 
ment. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the above Department in 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


British East Africa—There is avail- 
able for export an almost unlimited 
number of therapeutic botanicals in 
British East Africa. The Systematic 
Botanist, East African Agricultural Re- 
search Station, Tanganyika Territory, 
has forwarded to the Department of 
Commerce a list of the East African 
drug plants of proved or potential value 
as drug sources. The list includes those 
species of drug plants native to or al- 
ready introduced into East Africa, and 
those other East African plants which 
by reason of their botanical relationship 
might be acceptable substitute sources 
for drugs normally derived from other 
species. Some of the drugs used in the 
United States and available in East 
Africa include cinchona, belladonna, 
Chenopodium ambrosioides, Coriandrum 
sativum, stramonium, eucalyptus, nux 
vomica, Hyoscyamus niger, mate (Ilex 
paraguayensis S. St. Hil.) and papainum 
(papain). The United States has not 
in the past imported crude drugs and 
botanicals from British East Africa, al- 
though the insecticide, pyrethrum flow- 
ers, are received in comparatively large 
quantities annually. 

Canada.—A production program de- 
signed to make Canada self-sufficient in 
the manufacture of cOd-liver oil is be- 
ing developed according to reports. Two 
new refining plants are stated to have 
been established and several others are 
being equipped in eastern Canada for 
the production of cod-liver oil, for me- 
dicinal, stock feeding, and technical uses. 
(American Consulate General, Halifax.) 

New Zealand.—Ampoule preparations 
are imported into New Zealand by both 
wholesale drug importers and through 
factory representatives of foreign pro- 
ducers. Ampoules are sold mainly to 
hospitals and physicians. Although New 
Zealand is not a large market for medici- 
nals, owing to its small population, con- 
siderable quantities of American medici- 
nal preparations are exported to that 
country. In normal times, English, Aus- 
tralian, American, German, and Swiss 
ampoule preparations compete in New 
Zealand market. At present, better op- 
portunity exists for American medicinals, 
in view of the present impossibility of im- 
porting from Europe. (American Con- 
sulate General, Wellington.) 
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Metals, Nonferrous 


U. S. S. R—Soviet geologists began de- 
velopment of a molybdenum and tungs- 
ten deposit. during 1934, near the village 
of Nizhni Baksan, close to Mount Elbrus 
in the Caucasus. The first section of the 
metallurgical plant of the “Combine,” 
consisting of a crushing mill and concen- 
trating plant, is now reported to have 
been completed and equipment is being 
installed. Ore is delivered from the mine, 
which is situated 9,840 feet above sea 
level, by rope conveyor. Some delay is 
reported to have occurred in deliveries 
of equipment for the enterprise. (Soviet 
Press.) 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


Chosen.—The showing of foreign films 
has been on the decline for some time, as 
a result of criticism of this practice. The 
reported decision by theater managers 
in Keijo to cease showing foreign motion- 
picture films of all kinds and in all places 
in that city on and after November 1, 
1940, seems, however, not to have been 
put into effect, and it now appears that 
definite action in this regard may be 
postponed for some months, at least. 

Films are not imported directly into 
Chosen, but enter through Japan proper. 
Although there has been no discrimina- 
tion against films from any foreign 
country, American films have been pre- 
ferred by the public. The action pro- 
posing the excluding of foreign films at 
some future time is attributed to the in- 
ternational situation and to the need of 
a possible conservation of foreign ex- 
change by preventing unnecessary pay- 
ments abroad. (American Consulate 
General, Keijo, Chosen.) 

Greece—An American firm has care- 
fully cultivated the Greek market for 
amateur motion-picture apparatus and 
supplies within recent years. It is esti- 
mated that there are now about 200 16- 
millimeter and 150 8-millimeter amateur 
motion-picture cameras in Greece, prac- 
tically all of which are of American man- 
ufacture. It is further estimated that 
there are about 150 8-millimeter and 230 
16-millimeter home projectors, exclusive 
of the projectors owned by the Bureau of 
Educational Cinematography. The sale 
of motion-picture films, cameras, pro- 
jectors, and supplies suffered a severe set- 
back in 1938 because of the difficulties 
placed by the Greek Government in the 
way of the exportation of exposed films 
for processing, there being no local proc- 
essing station. The exchange-control 
authorities claimed that illegal instruc- 
tions to foreign banks could be sent out 
on such films, and the Greek Army was 
of the opinion that these films could be 
used for improper purposes. After a year 
of inactivity, the American firm pri- 
marily concerned established early in 
1940, a black-and-white processing sta- 
tion, which has increased its sales of 
film and equipment. It is still impos- 
sible to export color film from Greece for 
processing, and the stocks on hand have 
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now been liquidated among users who 
will make their own arrangements to 
get the exposed films processed. 

Virtually all of the amateur motion- 
picture camera and projector business is 
in the hands of an American firm. The 
Bureau of Educational Cinematography 
of the Ministry of Education, at Athens, 
is a special market for 16-millimeter pro- 
jectors ard educational films, and has 
already purchased some 220 16-milli- 
meter projectors, of which 25 are Amer- 
ican and the remainder Eumig (Aus- 
trian) and Pailliard (Swiss), for use in 
Greek sch-ols. This same bureau has 
also purchased about 125 American port- 
able electric generators for use in rural 
districts and has a library of over 500 16- 
millimeter educational films, many of 
which are American. These were pur- 
chased through the local agents of Amer- 
ican manufacturers. The Bureau of Edu- 
cational Cinematography is best dealt 
with through local agents. The purchase 
of 75 more generators is said to be con- 
templated. (Assistant Commercial At- 
taché, Athens.) 

Mezxico.—Despite the reduced number 
of productions in Mexico during recent 
months, the majority of these pictures 
have been good money-makers. It is re- 
ported that Latin American countries are 
again showing interest in many Mexican 
productions. The State of Morelos, not 
far from the Federal District, during the 
month of August decreed that all pictures 
shown in local theaters would have to 
pay 10 percent of gross income. Exhib- 
itors are fighting this measure and hope 
to be able to get a more reasonable tax- 
ation. Th2 industry is suffering acutely 
from prevalent unrest and apprehension, 
with financing harder to obtain than 
heretofore. It is believed this condition 
will exist until after December 1. (As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner, Mexico, 
D. F.) 


Uruguay.—Attendance during the past 
winter season (which began in March) 
has been extremely satisfactory in the 
larger theaters located in the downtown 
section of Montevideo, but fell off, in 
comparison with former years, in outly- 
ing districts. The explanation is that a 
growing number of Montevideo’s popu- 
lace have discovered how easy (and how 
relatively reasonable in price) it is to at- 
tend motion pictures during their initial 
runs in the downtown theaters. Further- 
more, these theaters are more com- 
fortable, and their equipment functions 
better, than that of the small neighbor- 
hood theaters. 

The competition offered American films 
by Argentine pictures is believed to have 
lessened in effect (though not in number 
shown), as the novelty of films spoken in 
the language to which the audience is 
accustomed has worn off. One Argentine 
actor has become quite a favorite, and 
his pictures are assured of generous box- 
office support. 

The taxation situation remains un- 
changed. The projected tax of the equiv- 
alent of one, two, or three seats a per- 
formance to go toward fostering a legiti- 
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mate theater movement has not yet 
passed the initial stage of consideration. 
Exhibitors are able to obtain the ex- 
change necessary to import their films 
and equipment, without undue trouble or 
delay, but obtaining extra exchange for 
new equipment and incidentals requires 
time and patience. 

A new motion-picture theater, the 
Astor, was opened in Paysandu, the sec- 
ond city of Uruguay, in June. It has 400 
seats and is fitted with American electri- 
cal and projection equipment. An even 
larger theater, the Metropol, was opened 
in Salto on July 26. This theater has 
800 seats and is also equipped with Amer- 
ican electrical and projection material. 
These theaters are independently owned 
and complete with the large Glucksmann 
chain. Y 

One of the leading ‘(but not new) 
downtown theaters was recently con- 
verted into a continuous-performance 
house showing newsreels and short fea- 
tures. The price is only 30 centesimos 
(the usual feature-picture entrance price 
is 1 peso), and the program runs for 
about 1 hour and 15 minutes. The pro- 
gram is changed twice a week. (Amer- 
ican Vice Consul, Montevideo.) 


Naval Stores and Waxes 


Chosen.—Beeswax production has de- 
clined during the past 5 years. In 1935 
official statistics show that households en- 
gaged in apiculture in Chosen numbered 
99,469, and the total output of wax for 
the year amounted to 103,109 kilograms. 
Since, there has been a gradual decline 
in the production of beeswax and for the 
year 1939 the number of households en- 
gaged in the industry totaled 88,950 with 
an output of wax aggregating 72,890 kilo- 
grams. (American Consulate General, 
Keijo.) 

Mezico.—No shipments of gum spirits 
of turpentine were made from Mexico in 
July, but those of rosin totaled 150,774 
kilograms valued at 27,516 pesos (the 
peso equaled about US$0.20 in July 1940). 
Colombia was the chief country of pur- 
chase, taking approximately 60 percent 
of the rosin exports, followed by the 
United States with 25 percent. For the 
first 7 months of 1940 exports of turpen- 
tine were 435,463 kilograms and rosin 
1,589,642 kilograms. (American Embassy, 
Mexico City.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


Brazil—Imports of office equipment 
into Brazil from the United States dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1940 accounted 
for the following percentages of total im- 
ports: Typewriters, 75 percent; steel 
filing cabinets and card indexes, 92 per- 
cent; and calculating, accounting, and 
statistical machines, 86 percent. During 
July imports were received only from the 
United States. In May and June the 
only sources other than the United States 
were Brazil, Italy, Great Britain, and 
Switzerland. Some calculating machines 
also came in from Italy and Sweden dur- 
ing May and June, and in May some 
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came from Switzerland, but none from 
other sources except the United States, 
After July some British typewriters were 
received, and two small shipments of 
Swiss machines were received from 
Portugal, consisting of 7 cases of type. 
writers and 25 cases of bookkeeping type. 
writers. A number of distributors of 
European typewriters are now handling 
rebuilt machines from the United States 
in place of, or in conjunction with, their 
European lines. Although no recent im. 
ports have been received from Italy, Ita}. 
ian “Olivetti” typewriters are still avail. 
able. Supplies of the British “Imperiag)” 
typewriter are still being received but in 
small quantities. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Burma.—Imports of typewriters into 
Burma for the year ended March 13, 
1939, and the 11-month period ended 
February 29, 1940, were: United States, 
839 valued at 95,133 rupees; India, 295 
valued at 101,215 rupees; Germany, 18 
valued at 2,015 rupees; United Kingdom, 
4 valued at 501 rupees; other countries, 
5 valued at 872 rupees; total, 1,161 valued 
at 199,736 rupees. It is believed that a 
large portion of the shipments from 
India were of United States origin, since 
American office machinery seems to dom- 
inate the Burma market, especially in 
typewriters, adding machines, and caleu- 
lators. (American Consulate, Rangoon.) 

Chile-——There is no local manufacture 
of typewriter ribbons in Chile, and only 
an insignificant amount of carbon paper 
is produced. Prior to the outbreak of 
war in Europe, the Chilean market for 
these products was dominated by Ger- 
man manufacturers, and only small 
quantities were imported from the United 
States. 

During the past several months, a sub- 
stantial increase has been noted in the 
movement of American office supplies, 
including carbon paper and typewriter 
ribbons, but because of the many makes 
now being sold in Chile, it is not easy to 
place additional lines. All of the im- 
portant distributors have connections, 
and the best approach to the market at 
this time appears to be through a manvu- 
facturer’s agent acquainted with the 
trade. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Santiago.) 

French Indochina.—The competitive 
situation affecting pencil sharpeners can- 
not be defined clearly, as there is prac- 
tically no importation of such articles at 
present, and firms stocking office equip- 
ment are endeavoring to clear their 
stocks even at cost price. Competition in 
many lines has decreased considerably as 
a result of the abnormal market condi- 
tions. 

Since the outbreak of the European 
war, general business transactions have 
become difficult. (American Consul, 
Saigon.) 

Greece.—The use of automatic pencil 
sharpeners is very restricted in Greece. 
Some low-priced sharpeners are im- 
ported from Germany but the volume is 
reported to be negligible. German sharp- 
eners retail for about $3. The only type 
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of pencil sharpeners which enjoys a large 
sale is a locally made hand sharpener of 
the twist type, made of plastic material 
with replaceable cutting knife. These 
retail for from 3 to 5 cents. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Athens.) 

Spain.—During the third quarter of 
1940 there were no developments in the 
general situation in Spain which 
changed conditions affecting the mar- 
ket for office equipment. Restrictions 
against imports from the United States 
continue so rigid as to effectively pre- 
yent that country from supplying any 
part of the needs for office equipment. 
Practically none of the concerns which 
had formerly developed a very satisfac- 
tory volume of business for American 
manufacturers have been able to secure 
import permits for either new equip- 
ment or parts for used machines of 
American origin. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Madrid.) 


Paints and Pigments 


Colom bia.—Consumption of paint 
products in Colombia is limited, since 
most buildings throughout the country 
are constructed of stone, brick, and stuc- 
co. Cold-water paints are used on the ex- 
terior, but interiors are finished the same 
as in the Unite States. Domestic pro- 
duction of paint products is not large, as 
there is only 1 small paint factory lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Bogota, and a 
few others scattered throughout the Re- 
public. Imports of ready-mixed paints 
dropped from 1,660,556 kilograms valued 
at 497,837 pesos in 1938 to 929,430 kilo- 
grams (523,594 pesos) in 1939 and var- 
nishes from 1,127,437 kilograms (190,141 
pesos) to 682,793 kilograms (154,881 
pesos) during the periods. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Bogota.) 

Spain.—Red oxide of iron exports con- 
tinue to be average notwithstanding cur- 
rent conditions. Malaga, which is the 
production center for red oxide of iron, 
in August shipped 1,167,401 pounds of 
ground red oxide of iron valued at $21,667, 
which brought the total amount exported 
to the United States during the first 8 
months of 1940 to 8,794,278 pounds val- 
ued at $156,888. ‘(American Consulate, 
Malaga.) 

Uruguay.—Paint and varnish products 
are not produced on a commercial scale 
in Uruguay. A number of plants in the 
country, however, mix imported raw ma- 
terials for domestic consumption. Great 
Britain is the main source of supply for 
ready-mixed and paste paints, and the 
United States leads in enamels. Total 
imports of cold-water and ready-mixed 
paints into Uruguay during 1939 amount- 
ed to 56,802 gross kilograms valued at 
11,360 pesos. Enamel imports for the 
same year amounted to 11,532 gross kilo- 
grams valued at 44,617 pesos. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Paper and Related Products 


Germany.—Pulp with a very high per- 
centage of alpha cellulose has been ob- 
tained from dried potato plants, accord- 
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ing to claims made by German technolo- 
gists. Preliminary laboratory tests were 
made by the Thueringische Zellwolle at 
Schwarza in 1938, followed by large-scale 
test runs. The main difficulties encoun- 
tered in developing a cheap and work- 
able process lay in the nature of the raw 
material—its bulk, the large quantities 
of dirt present, and the fact that the 
large surface of the plant leads to a 
progressive reduction of its cellulose con- 
tent during time of storage. Machinery 
has been developed for mechanically 
cleaning and mincing the plants, and 
the storage problem has been solved by 
making briquets of the dried, cleaned, 
and chopped plants. 

It is claimed that the Province of 
Thuringia alone, by the end of June, had 
supplied the pulp industry with 5,000 
metric tons of the 1939 potato crop, 
or One-half of the total German supply 
of these plants. It is hoped that 150,000 
metric tons can be obtained for the pulp 
industry from the 1940 crop. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 


Radio, Telephone, and 
Telegraph 


Algeria —A new 500-watt radio station 
operating on a wave length of 240 meters 
has been completed at Bona by the Postal 
Service in cooperation with the technical 
radio service of the Army. The first 
broadcasts were to be retransmitted from 
the Algerian station, which operates on a 
wave length of 318 meters. These broad- 
casts include the repetition of news 
items of the French national system. 
(American Consulate General, Algiers.) 

Brazil—The concession granted in 
1930 to the Companhia Radio Interna- 
cional do Brasil (American) for operat- 
ing an international telephone service 
has been extended for 10 years. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

Germany.—The Deutsche Reichspost is 
replacing metal bells in telephone sets 
with bells made of a glass and metal 
composition, according to recent press 
announcements. Experiments along 
these lines have been made since the be- 
ginning of 1939, when glass-lead compo- 
sitions were devised for the manufacture 
of telephone and other similar signal 
bells. This idea, however, was not fa- 
vored, aS lead is one of Germany’s 
important import raw materials. The 
glass-composition material is said to con- 
sist entirely of domestic raw materials 
and to fulfill all requirements as to sound 
and durability for telephone and similar 
bell systems. Plans are said to be under 
way to extend such substitution to larger 
equipment also, especially during the war, 
in order to conserve supplies of certain 


metals. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Berlin.) 
India—A_ substantial increase in 


broadcast receiver licenses was recorded 
in recent months. -The 9,068 licenses is- 
sued in May and 8,717 in June brought 
the total in force at the end of June to’ 
105,819, as against 76,841 at the close of 
June 1939. 
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An additional experimental 10,000-watt 
short-wave transmitter has been installed 
at the Delhi station to facilitate the 
broadcast of news by All India Radio. 
The installation of a receiving center at 
Calcutta has been completed, and sites 
have been selected for receiving centers 
at Lucknow and Dacca. Pending the es- 
tablishment of permanent receiving cen- 
ters, temporary arrangements have been 
made at Lucknow and Lahore for the 
relay of news from Delhi. (American 
Consulate General, Calcutta.) 

India—Import restrictions on radios 
and radio parts have been the subject of 
discussions between the All India Radio 
Merchants Association at Bombay and 
the Import Trade Controller in that city. 
In order to furnish the radio trade with 
intelligent information regarding the im- 
position of restrictions, the association 
has requested the Government to clarify 
certain points, such as the award of 
import quotas, calculation of the basic 
year, and treatment of certain electrical 
instruments allied to the use of radios 
under the restriction scheme. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Calcutta.) 

Switzerland.—At the Fourteenth Swiss 
Radio Show, opened in Zurich on August 
30, approximately 20 different foreign 
and domestic makes of radios were repre- 
sented. Those of domestic manufacture 
constituted 80 percent and those of for- 
eign origin only 20 percent of the exhibit. 
Approximately 50,000 receiving sets were 
reported sold in Switzerland in the last 
year, and 40,000 of these were of domestic 
make. Only 600,000 families ‘out of 
roughly 1,000,000 in Switzerland) hold 
licenses for receiving sets, leaving a po- 
tential market for 400,600 new radios, in 
addition to replacements. (American 
Consulate General, Zurich.) 

Uruguay—tThe inauguration on Sep- 
tember 15 of a new triple transmitter 
with the call letters CXA-6b, CXA-10, 
and CXA-18 was an event of special im- 
portance in the Uruguayan broadcasting 
field. This transmitter, belonging to 
Servicio Oficial de Difusion Radioelec- 
trica, is additional to stations CX-38 and 
CXA-4. After an experimental period 
sufficient to establish the new transmit- 
ter in good working condition, regular 
broadcasts will be maintained over its 
new rhombic antenna, directed to Europe 
arid North America. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Montivideo.) 


Uruguay.—Sales of radio sets are run- 
ning about the same as in 1939, when the 
market is estimated to have absorbed 
some 22,000 sets. Of these, about 5,000 
were imported, 12,000 assembled in small 
home workshops, and some 5,000 manu- 
factured locally from imported parts. 
fHigh retail prices limit the market; never- 
theless, the demand outstrips available 
sets, although no appreciable quantity of 
radio-set advertising has been done for 5 
years. Total number of sets now in use 
is estimated at 145,000 to 155,000. 

Exchange allotments to importers of 
sets and parts are so limited that only 
about one-third the number of sets can 
be put on sale which the market could 
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absorb at reasonable prices and under 
proper advertising conditions. Restric- 
tions on exchange also affect importa- 
tions of replacement parts, particularly 
tubes. 

A large percentage of the imported sets 
came from Europe before the war—and 
even during the first half of 1940; but the 
United States is now an important 
source of imports. The following table 
shows the value of Uruguayan imports 
of radio sets and parts during 1939 and 
the first 8 months of 1940. 














a January- 
Origin 1939 August 1940 
Radio sets: Pesos Pesos 

a ere 39, 818 32, 853 
a 18, 983 19, 670 
| eS Ee 9, 380 |_ ; 
United States ____- Bice. 5, 562 11, 199 
Argentina _- ton. A : 3, 507 383 
Great Britain _______- Sudec 1, 545 1, 508 

Radio assembly parts: 

Ne annie nie 32, 378 18, 710 
United States__.........-- 17, 327 9, 954 
i eee 11, 075 4, 610 
a AE Ss » a ‘ 
SEER 1, 363 2, 007 
SNe shea 686 907 

Tubes for receiving sets: 

Ra eas + 89, 288 74, 892 
Netherlands..__...........-| 39,864 31,177 
gS ae 35, 607 19, 639 
Hungary. hl céddtin son 8, 080 23, 500 
Great Britain ............- 2, 581 | 360 
ll ee te 2, 159 on OE 





(American Commercial Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Railways and Equipment 


Argentina.—_The Argentine Govern- 
ment, through the Ministry of Public 
Works, has asked Congress to vote addi- 
tional funds to the amount of 8,545,500 
pesos for completing reconstruction of 
the Transandine Railway, including track 
renewais to the undamaged portion of the 
line and purchase of necessary materials. 
The message to Congress points out that 
cost of rolling stock and other equipment 
is now much higher than when the law 
authorizing reconstruction of the line was 
passed. (Unofficial source.) 

Argentina.—Conversion of the tramway 
system in Buenos Aires to trolley-bus 
operation has been urged recently, the 
latest advocate being the local associa- 
tion known as “Los Amigos de la Ciudad,” 
which suggess that trolley-busses should 
be substituted for tramcars in the center 
of the city. The Review of the River 
Plate, commenting on this plan, main- 
tains that trolley-busses should also«be 
used in the outer areas, as the trolley-bus 
is capable of a speed comparable with 
that of the motor-bus and also provides 
greater comfort to passengers. (Unofficial 
source.) 

Australia.—The Chief Victorian Rail- 
ways Commissioner recently announced 
that unless funds were received in the 
next year or so, the Railways Department 
would be faced either with abnormal ex- 
penditure on maintenance of obsolete 
rolling stock or with a serious failure in 
the quantity of the service it could pro- 
vide and still assure safety. A 3-year 
plan, involving nearly £2,000,000, to cope 
with arrears and meet current repairs 
and obsolescence of stock had made little 
headway, and the position was still seri- 
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ous. As indicating the falling off in 
rolling-stock building, the following 
figures were quoted: 








Loco- | a | Vans 
r.. Car- | and . a 
Year mo- Vien MRS ae Trucks 

tives | ™aees | bl 
1908-9 to 1912-13______} 191 | 344 | 175 5, 510 
1913-14 to 1917-18 | 7, oal. M 3, 706 
1928-29 to 1932-33 34 17 | 44 | 996 
1933-34 to 1937-38 1 14 | 67 | 1,285 
1938-39 7 ~--| 3 360 





The average age of locomotives on the 
system was given at 29 years, as against 
an economic life of 25 years. To main- 
tain the stock in an efficient state would 
necessitate building at least 20 new en- 
gines annually. The average age of 
coaching and goods stock in use at pres- 
ent is about 30 years—much of it obsolete 
and insufficient in quantity to meet re- 
quirements of recent years’ traffic. At 
holiday times suburban carriages must be 
used for country services, for which they 
are unsuitable; and, except for a small 
quantity of new stock for certain special 
services, few cars have been built since 
1926. (Unofficial source.) 

Bermuda.—There is no market at pres- 
ent for seating for passenger-carrying 
equipment; furthermore, the General 
Manager of the Bermuda Railway Co. has 
stated that no material of this sort will 
be purchased during the war. Since the 
Colony has but one railway (approxi- 
mately 25 miles in length) and since the 
use of busses and other motor-propelled 
vehicles is prohibited by the House of 
Assembly, demand for products of this 
type, even under normal conditions, is 
extremely limited. (American Consulate, 
Hamilton.) 

Brazil.—Orders for equipment approx- 
imating $6,000,000 were placed in the 
United States by the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Public Works, according 
to a recent announcement. Materials to 
be supplied are 26 locomotives, 450 freight 
cars, 150 trucks, railway traffic-signal 
equipment, material for construction of 
5 electric locomotives, road and airport 
equipment, 13 steel bridges for the Cen- 
tral Railway of Brazil, 18,000 tons of rails 
and accessories, and 20 radio-telegraph 
stations. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

Brazil—The Central Railway of Brazil 
has begun construction of a branch from 
Mogy das Cruzes to Sao Sebastiao. 
(American Consulate General, Sao 
Paulo.) 

Canada.—The Canadian National 
Railways have recently placed contracts 
with L. G. Ogilvie & Co., Ltd., of Mon- 
treal, for the construction of a locomo- 
tive-erecting shop at Moncton; with the 
Fundy Construction Co. of Halifax for 
an 18-stall circular engine-shed at Fair- 
view, including a circular wall for a 100- 
foot turntable, including power house 
and machine shop; and with Forbes & 
Sloat, of Fredericton, for earthworks 
for an extension to existing yard facili- 
ties at Truro. The three contracts will 
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entail an expenditure of more than $1,- 
000,000. (Unofficial source.) 

Ceylon.—A serious shortage in logo. 
motives and rolling stock is reported by 
the Ceylon Government Railway. The 
shortage is expected to reach 58 locomo. 
tives before any renewals can be effected, 
The Railway Administration has now 
asked sanction of the Ministry of Com- 
munications and Works for 10 engines 
in 1940-41. Total estimate for this item 
is given as 1,735,294 rupees, but the sum 
actually required in the next financia) 
year would be 75,000 rupees. The avu- 
thorized stock of coaches at present is 
short by 20 percent and the wagon stock 
by 2642 percent—figures which, accord- 
ing to an official comment, indicate the 
seriousness of the position. The admin- 
istration has submitted a fresh program 
or rolling-stock renewals involving an 
expenditure of 1,277,600 rupees. Under 
this program it is proposed to build the 
following: 22 bogie coaches, 11 bogie 
wagons, 5 bogie coal-wagon conversions, 
and 10 ballast wagons (converted from 
wooden-covered goods wagons). The 
expenditure to be incurred in 1940-4] 
against this program is estimated at 
640,600 rupees. It is proposed to pur- 
chase two more Diesel trains against the 
rolling-stock deficiency, at a cost of 742,- 
000 rupees. It is pointed out that these 
trains show a saving of over 30 percent 
in operating costs as compared with 
steam trains. The railway also pro- 
poses the addition of six new rail cars. 

The railway is budgeting for a total 
deficit of 8,937,800 rupees in the financial 
year 1940-41. The corresponding figure 
for 1939-40 was 6,788,430 rupees. Esti- 
mated total earnings are again at the 
round figure of 16,500,000 rupees, as put 
down for the current year. 

On the expenditure side, the railway 
is faced in 1940-41 with an increase of 
no less than 1,907,294 rupees over the 
current year’s estimate of transportation 
expenses. An increase of 337,576 rupees 
is also expected under the heading of 
maintenance of locomotives and rolling 
stock. The expenditure on the mainte- 
nance of way and works, on the other 
hand, will be reduced next year to the 
extent of 123,025 rupees. ‘Unofficial 
source.) 

China.—Proposals are under considera- 
tion for the construction of a new rail- 
way line in North China from Tatung to 
Tangku, the port of Tientsin, for the 
exclusive transportation of Tatung coal. 
(American Consulate General, Tientsin.) 

The Central China Railway Co. 
which operated the railways in east 
Central China during the first half of 
1940, announced that it had invested 
21,300,000 yen in new equipment on the 
six lines under its operation, including 
materials for repair of damages sustained 
in the early stages of hostilities. It has 
shortened the Shanghai-Nanking run to 
5 hours and 10 minutes for the distance 
of 320 kilometers. The Pukow-Nanking 
ferry has not yet been restored, though 
the company’s official reports state that 
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new train-ferry boats are under con- 
struction in Japan. 

Tsingtao reports that notable increases 
were made in freight traffic during the 
first half of the year, although insuffi- 
cient rolling stock and the inability of 
the Japanese to obtain needed credit for 
capital investments in lines controlled by 
them continue to handicap economic de- 
yelopments. The North China Rolling 
Stock Car Manufacturing Co. set up a 
pranch at Tsingtao for the manufacture 
of cars and other railway equipment. 
This company is capitalized at 30,000,000 
“Federal Reserve Bank” yuan. 

North China railways operated more 
efficiently and carried a larger volume 
of freight and passengers during the first 
half of the year than during 1939, de- 
spite shortage of rolling stock, but it is 
estimated that 42 percent of the tonnage 
was for Japanese military purposes. In 
mineral products, increases in tonnage 
were especially noteworthy. Work is 
progressing on the construction of the 
railway from Tsangchow—on the Tien- 
tsin-Pukow line, about 60 miles south of 
Tientsin—to the junction of the Peiping- 
Hankow Railway with the line to the 
capital of Shansi Province, a distance 
of about 120 miles. The Japanese are 
anxious to complete this railway in order 
to tap the rich coal] and iron resources of 
Shansi Province. 

Of striking importance in Japanese 
developments in Manchuria is the in- 
crease (approximately 3,500 miles of new 
lines) in railway mileage since 1933, much 
of which is of strategic military signifi- 
cance. During the past 3 years about 
1,500 miles have been constructed, despite 
the financial stringency in Japan and the 
draining of Japanese economic resources 
by the Sino-Japanese conflict. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Shanghai.) 

Federated Malay States—Among the 
new rolling stock delivered to the Feder- 
ated Malay States Railways during the 
first 5 months of 1940 were 12 steel bogie- 
covered goods wagons and 21 bogie high- 
sided wagons manufactured in England, 
which were erected at the Central Work- 
shops and put into traffic during April. 
Twelve bogie cattle wagons, the bodies of 
which were constructed at the Central 
Workshops, were completed and put into 
traffic during April and May. The under- 
frames of these vehicles were manufac- 
tured in England and are of all-welded 
construction. The bodies are of timber 
construction to a special design, and 
water troughs are provided. With cer- 
tain modifications, these cattle wagons 
can also be used for the conveyance of 
horses. 

A series of 24 low-sided wagons, erected 
at the Central Workshops and sent into 
traffic during April and May, are spe- 
cially designed for the conveyance of 
minerals and of special loads such as 
steam rollers and motor lorries. When 
used for the latter purpose, both sides 
and ends of the wagon are lowered, and 
the ends are used as ramps over which 
the steam rollers and lorries are loaded. 
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During May, five new C2, class 4-6-4 
tank engines supplied by the North Brit- 
ish Locomotive Co. were put into service. 
These locomotives are similar to the six 
put into service in 1939. Two first-sec- 
ond class composite coaches (accommo- 
dating 6 fire-class and 14 second-class 
passengers), fitted with an air-pressure 
ventilation system were put into service 
during the month. An air-conditioned 
restaurant car with seating for 23 pas- 
sengers was also placed in service. (Un- 
official source.) 

Traq.—Following the completion of the 

railway line from Baiji to Tel Kotchek, 
which affords through service between 
continental Europe and the Persian Gulf, 
a new project has been started—namely, 
the construction of a line from Shu’aiba, 
near Basra, to Zubair, 15 miles south of 
Basra. This project is generally con- 
sidered to be part of a widely discussed 
scheme to construct a line from Basra 
to Zubair and thence to Umm Qasr, 
about 35 miles south of Basra. It is 
reported that additional rolling stock— 
66 freight wagons of standard gage, and 
45 freight wagons for the meter-gage 
line—has been purchased for the Mosul 
line. The meter-gage wagons have a 
capacity of 25 tons each, and are the 
covered bogie type. The standard-gage 
wagons are 4-wheelers, fitted with West- 
inghouse brakes, to conform with the 
Syrian railways. (American Legation, 
Bagdad.) 
_ Norway.—Early in the war, before its 
extension to Scandinavia, traffic on the 
Narvik line had fallen to such an extent 
that two of the large 3,600-horsepower 
double electric locomotives of the 
2-6-6-2 type, used for hauling ore trains, 
were transferred to Oslo, where addi- 
tional power was required in connection 
with the extended electrification of the 
eastern main line to the Swedish fron- 
tier at Kornsjo, on the line to Gothen- 
burg. These valuable locomotives 
escaped the fate of the other Norwegian 
rolling stock at Narvik. They are, how- 
ever, more powerful than the conditions 
of electric traction in southern Norway 
require, and have been separated to op- 
erate as four 1,800-horsepower sets. 
These 1,800-horsepower half-locomotives 
can be driven from one end only. The 
line out of Oslo east, toward Trondheim 
and Stockholm, is electrified as far as 
Lillestrom. The road rises on a steep 
gradient, and the trains, when heavy, 
require banking assistance, to which pur- 
pose the half-locomotives are admirably 
adapted. The Narvik line is electrified 
at the Swedish voltage of 16,000, single- 
phase, while the other main-line electri- 
fication in Norway is at 15,000 volts. 
The effect of transferring the Narvik lo- 
comotives to Oslo would therefore be an 
almost negligible reduction in their max- 
imum output. It had been intended that 
the whole line from Oslo to Kornsjo 
should be electrically operated this year, 
so that trains between Oslo, Goteborg, 
and Malmo, in the extreme south of 
Sweden, could be electrically hauled 
throughout. (Unofficial source.) 
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Union of South Africa.—Tenders for 
the supply of 350 track jacks has been 
called for by the Stores Department of 
the South African Railways and Harbors 
Administration. (Unofficial source.) 


Refrigeration Equipment 


Straits Settlements.—Sales of domestic 
refrigerators are excellent, and import 
authorities are now granting permits 
without delay for both domestic and 
commercial units. (Cablegram, Consu- 
late General, Singapore.) 


Rubber and Products 


United States.—Imports of crude rub- 
ber in September 1940, amounting to 
78,792 long tons, exceeded all previous 
monthly records for the third time in 
the current year. Previous high records 
were 72,520 tons in January and 73,028 
tons in August. Total imports of rubber 
for the first 9 months of 1940 were 
572,198 long tons, compared with 339,759 
tons for the same period of 1939. Rubber 
imports in September were entered at 
17.4 cents a pound, against 17.5 cents in 
August and 17.7 cents in July. Reexports 
of crude rubber in September 1940 
amounted to 241 long tons, bringing the 
total for the first 9 months to 5,959 tons. 
Domestic stocks of crude rubber held by 
the United States Government under the 
Cotton-Rubber Exchange Agreement in- 
creased from 41,741 long tons on August 
31 to 50,425 tons on September 28. Sub- 
stantial increase also occurred in trade 
inventories of rubber as a result of the 
record September imports. 

Argentina.—Practically no market ex- 
ists in Argentina for American-made 
rubber heels and soles. This situation 
is said to have resulted partly from in- 
creased domestic production of rubber 
soles and heels and also from the effects 
of exchange control measures now in 
operation. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

Japan.—United States exports of scrap 
rubber to Japan in the first 8 months of 
the current year aggregated 23,806,000 
pounds, value at $520,320, compared 
with a little more than 53,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $765,000 for the whole of 1939. 

Kenya and Uganda.—Imports of tires 
for passenger cars amounted to 20,640 
units, valued at £41,842, in the calendar 
year 1939, compared with 23,102 units, 
£49 438, in 1938; imports of truck tires 
in 1939 totaled 12,110 units, £73,094, and 
in 1938, 9,602 units, £58,446; and imports 
of tires for bicycles in 1939, 109,796 units, 
£10,668, and in 1938, 97,341 units, £8,783. 
The United Kingdom supplied 57 percent 
of the total in 1938 and 65 percent in 
1939. ‘(American Consulate, Nairobi.) 

Mexico.—Imports of crude rubber and 
liquid latex declined 32.7 percent in the 
first 7 months of 1940, compared with the 
same period of 1939, indicating a possible 
similar decline in the productive activity 
of the Mexican rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry. Monthly imports, in units of 
long tons in 1940, with comparative 1939 
figures in parentheses, for the 7 months 
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periods, are as follows: January, 528 
(288); February, 162 (398); March, 251 
(266); April, 239 (420); May, 256 (235); 
June, 40 (299) ; July, 184 (562) ; 7 months 
1940, 1,660 (7 months 1939, 2,468). 
(American Embassy, Mexico City.) 

Netherlands Indies——The export taxes 
on native rubber from Netherlands Indies 
aggregate nearly 4 guilder cents per 
pound, including the regular export duty 
of 5 percent, the defense export duty of 
3 percent, and the statistical duty of one- 
fourth of 1 percent based on official val- 
uations, and the special export duty of 
1.9 guilder cents per half kilogram. On 
estate rubber the aggregate export tax, 
following the increase from 1 percent to 
3 percent in the defense export duty, now 
amounts to about 2.5 guilder cents per 
“pound. (American Consulate General, 
Batavia, Java, July 19.) 

Union of South Africa.—Excise taxes 
are proposed on tires and tubes in the 
second budget of the year, presented in 
the House of Assembly at Cape Town on 
August 28 by the Minister of Finance. 
The Minister made the observation that 
the Board of Trade and Industries report 
on the tire industry had made it clear 
that it enjoyed too much protection. 
Development of the industry has also 
resulted in a loss of over £700,000 in cus- 
toms duties, according to the Board’s 
report. The industry should be able, it is 
stated, to carry the proposed excise tax 
of 3d. per pound on tires and tubes, in- 
cluding tires for bicycles. An excise tax 
of 2d. per pound would be placed on 
retreaded tires. Annual yield from these 
taxes is estimated at $170,000, with a 
yield of £100,000 for 1940. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Johannesburg.) 

United Kingdom.—A large increase in 
crude rubber imports into the United 
Kingdom in July was recorded in the 
Official statistics, now published by value 
only, the imports rising from £1,197,000 
in June to £2,299,700 in July, compared 
with £508,250 in July 1939. At £9,588,900 
for 7 months of 1940, the value is practi- 
—_ double that for the same period of 

939. 

Exports of manufactured rubber goods 
declined to £116,150 in July, from £125,000 
in June, and £134,000 in July 1939, 
mainly because of the loss of Continental 
European markets, it is stated. 

Shifting of labor from one rubber fac- 
tory to another on account of better 
wages is giving concern to the industry, 
and the problem is being investigated by 
a subcommittee of the Rubber Proofers 
Association. 

The salvage department of the Minis- 
try of Supply is enlisting aid of local au- 
thorities in collection of worn motor 
tires, with a view to increased retreading 
and increased production and use of re- 
claimed rubber, so as to reduce imports 
of raw materials, such as rubber, cotton, 
and chemicals, required in tire and other 
rubber-goods manufacture. There have 
been substantial accumulations of rubber 
scrap in the United Kingdom since the 
war has stopped normal shipments to the 
continent. (British Trade Press.) 
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United Kingdom.—Supplies of scrap 
rubber for the reclaiming industry in the 
United Kingdom have customarily been 
in excess of local demand, and exports 
to Europe before the war were important 
in volume. The domestic reclaiming in- 
dustry has a production capacity of about 
15,000 long tons a year, which is at pres- 
ent being fully utilized. (American Em- 
bassy, London.) 


Soaps, Toiletries, and 
Essential Oils 


Ireland.—Approximately $500,000 worth 
of toilet preparations are consumed in 
Ireland annually. In 1938 imports of 
perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet prepara- 
tions were valued at $96,000, and about 
$477,000 worth of such products are pro- 
duced locally. Most of the imports come 
from Great Britain. These figures are 
not classified in detail, but it is noted 
that imports of toilet powders and face 
and body powders were valued at $12,000, 
and that the production figure for face 
powders amounted to $46,000. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Dublin.) 

Nigeria.—Only one small soap plant is 
located in Nigeria. This company is a 
subsidiary of the Unilever combine in 
Great Britain and produces the laundry- 
type soaps in bar and tablet form. No 
toilet soap, powdered soap, or soft soap 
is made at present. No statistics are 
available; it is believed that imports, 
if any, are small. (American Consulate, 
Lagos.) 

Spain.—Despite unsettled conditions 
affecting foreign trade, Spain is ship- 
ping considerable quantities of essential 
oils to the United States. Exports from 
the Malaga region to the United States 
during the first 8 months of 1940 were: 
Lavender spike oil, 28,286 pounds, val- 
ued at $32,141; eucalyptus oil, 15,690 
pounds, $5,589; rosemary oil, 101,926 
pounds $49,206; and rue oil, 551 pounds, 
$1,205. (American Consulate, Malaga.) 


Special Products 


Guatemala—The total demand for 
clocks and watches in Guatemala is not 
large, and very few firms outside of 
Guatemala Ctiy are in a position to han- 
dle anything but the cheapest types. 
Since there are no local manufacturers 
of clocks and watches, import statistics 
afford a good measure of the volume of 
sales. 

During 1939 imports of gold, platinum, 
or silver watches were valued at $5,545 
compared with $5,753 for 1938. Imports 
of watches of all other metal were valued 
at $20,936 for 1939 and $30,068 for 1938, 
a decrease of approximately 30 percent. 
The United States was the leading sup- 
plier of the finer watches in 1939, with 
$2,209, followed closely by Switzerland 
with $2,203. Of all other watches, im- 
ports from Switzerland were valued at 
$11,136, Germany $5,601, and the United 
States $3,133. 

Clock imports during 1939 were valued 
at $9,116, a decrease of 23.6 percent com- 
pared with 1938. Germany was the prin- 
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cipal source of supply, having furnished 
$5,656, a decrease of about 38 percent 
compared with 1938. The United States 
share increased from $2,298 in 1938 to 
$3,313 in 1940. (American Commercia] 
Attaché, Guatemala.) 

Nicaragua.—The organization of fish. 
ing, golf, and other sport clubs in Nica. 
ragua is not far advanced, and the sale 
of sport trophies is not large. The prin. 
cipal sport in Nicaragua is baseball, but 
soccer, football, and basketball teams are 
usually organized by clubs. These clubs 
are for the most part made up entirely 
of participating members and depend on 
patrons for financing. Golf is limiteq 
chiefly to Managua, where two golf clubs 
are being organized and new courses laid 
out. They are still in the formative 
state, however, and it may be some time 
before they are completely organized and 
operating. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Managua.) 


Textiles and Related Products 


China.—Exports of lace and embroi- 
dery to the United States during the first 
half of 1940 were considerably higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1939, 
according to the yuan values shown in 
official statistics. Shipments of drawn- 
thread and cross-stitch work were valued 
at 19,320,000 yuan in the first half of 
1940, compared with 13,691,000 in Jan- 
uary—June 1939; and the United States 
share was 13,379,000 this year against 
7,936,000 in the 1939 period. (The ex- 
change value of the yuan averaged $0.- 
0635 in the first half of 1940 and $0.156 
in January-June 1939.) Exports of lace 
and trimmings from China to all mar- 
kets in the first 6 months of 1940 were 
valued at 14,553,000 yuan, including 
goods valued at 10,846,000 to the United 
States, compared with a total of 6,340,000 
and 4,491,000 to the United States in the 
corresponding 1939 period. (Office of 
the American Commercial Attaché, 
Shanghai.) 

Uruguay.—Improved demand for tex- 
tiles has been reflected in increased ac- 
tivity in the domestic industry. Cotton 
mills were reported to have worked full 
time in August, while wool mills operated 
at about 80 percent of capacity. Both 
branches of the textile industry were en- 
gaged largely in replenishing stocks pre- 
paratory to spring buying. ‘American 
Consulate General, Montevideo.) 


Cotton and Products 


Cotton consumption in the United 
States continues at a higher rate than 
last year. Consumption in September 
totaled 639,000 bales, compared with 
624,000 in September 1939, according to 
the Bureau of the Census. Consumption 
in August last amounted to 655,000 bales, 
and consumption for the 2 months, Au- 
gust and September, aggregated 1,294,000 
bales, or 39,000 higher than for the corre- 
sponding months of 1939. 

Exports of raw cotton from the United 
States continued low in September, when 
shipments totaled 91,000 bales valued at 
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$5,071,000, in comparison with 65,000 
pales valued at $3,522,000 in August and 
49,000 bales at $35,153,000 in September 
39. 
_, awe for the 2 months, August and 
september, totaled 156,000 bales valued 
at $8,592,000—a decline of 703,000 bales 
(g1.9 percent) in quantity and $37,501,000 
(g1.4 percent) in value from the 859,000 
pales valued at $46,093,000 for the cor- 
responding 2 months of 1939. Exports to 
continental Europe were confined to 
Sweden and Portugal. Shipments to 
Japan, the United Kingdom, and Canada 
were much smaller than last year’s ex- 














ports. Details of exports by principal 
countries, for August-September follow: 

Thousands of | Thousands of 

bales dollars 
Destination 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
United Kingdom. -- 125 334 | 6, 782 17, 462 
EE rccasnose 10 77 583 | 3,970 
RIS 10 26 600 | 1,428 
Sweden. --- ted 1 39 73 2, 208 
Other countries- - - 10 383 554 | 21,025 
| nnd 156 859 | 8,592 | 46,093 

















Brazil—A moderate improvement in 
prices during the latter part of Septem- 
per was brought about by increased pur- 
chases by Japan and rumors concerning 
Government assistance to the cotton 
market. It has also been reported that 
arrangements have been made by the 
Japanese to open dollar credits in New 
York for the purchase of Brazilian cot- 
ton from all shippers in Brazil. This 
treatment has previously been restricted 
to Japanese cotton-export houses in Bra- 
zil. (American Consulate General, Rio 
de Janeiro.) 

Brazil_——Exports of cotton linters have 
decreased in comparison with the exports 
in 1939. Shipments from the port of 
Santos for the 8 months from March to 
August totaled 12,396 metric tons (of 
2,205 pounds each), compared with 17,782 
tons in the corresponding 8 months of 
1939. However, exports of cotton linters 
do not show the sharp decline that has 
taken place in the exports of lint cotton. 
Higher takings of cotton linters by the 
United States (3,890 tons for the 8 
months of this year, against 693 tons in 
the corresponding 8 months of last year) 
offset to some extent the lower shipments 
to Europe. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Sao Paulo.) 

China.—The Chinese Government has 
relaxed regulations to permit entry of 
cotton yarn and cotton cloth, in order 
to increase supplies in the interior and 
to stabilize prices for cotton yarn and 
cotton cloth. Under the new regulations, 
cotton yarn under 23s and cotton cloth 
made of those counts may be imported 
into Chinese-controlled areas. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Shanghai.) 

Haiti—Imports of cotton textiles into 
Haiti during the 11 months ended Au- 
gust 31, 1940, totaled 2,557,439 kilograms, 
a decrease of 6 percent in comparison 
with 2,723,365 in the period from October 
1, 1938, to August 31, 1939. August im- 
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ports of cotton textiles, totaling 135,157 
kilograms, were 42 percent less than im- 
ports of such goods in August 1939. 
(American Consulate, Port-au-Prince.) 

Mezxico.—The cotton crop of 1940 is 
placed at about 260,000 bales by prelim- 
inary trade estimates. This figure is 
somewhat higher than previous esti- 
mates, and about 10 percent lower than 
the 1939 crop. Included in this total are 
60,000 bales for Lower California, 95,000 
for the Laguna district, 40,000 for the 
State of Matamoros, and 37,000 for Chi- 
huahua. The carry-over from the 1939 
crop is estimated at about 35,000 bales, 
making a total supply of nearly 300,000 
bales. If consumption for the 1940-41 
season does not exceed the estimated 
240,000 bales, a moderate surplus may be 
available for export, particularly from 
Lower California. Cotton from Lower 
California is not in great demand by 
Mexican mills, although, it is said that 
they may buy substantial quantities of 
cetton from that source this year, owing 
to the fact that it sells at prices consider- 
ably below those prevailing for Laguna 
and Matamoros cotton. The agricultural 
banks have had considerable influence in 
maintaining prices in the latter two areas, 
and recent quotations were equivalent to 
12 cents for 1-inch strict Middling in the 
Laguna district, with an additional cent 
for delivery to mills in Mexico City. 
(American Agricultural Attaché, Mexico.» 

Norway.—The use of raw cotton and 
staple fiber and the manufacture of cot- 
ton yarns have been restricted by Gov- 
ernment decree, effective August 1, 1940. 
As of the latter date, mills may not ex- 
ceed the alloted quota of raw cotton and 
staple fiber. The Ministry of Supply may 
prescribe that spinning mills deliver cot- 
ton yarns at prescribed prices and terms. 
Spinning mills may produce yarns of 
prescribed counts only. Yarns shall con- 
tain a minimum of 16 percent of staple 
fiber, and the average for the industry 
shall be not less than 20 percent. 
Monthly consumption of yarns shall not 
exceed 60 percent of 1938 average, and 
cotton yarns may not be used for other 
than specified articles. Egyptian cotton 
and yarns made therefrom may not be 
used without previous permission. Use of 
textile fibers in the manufacture of bags 
is forbidden. 

The manufacture of goods of rayon 
filament is free and is not affected by 
these regulations. (American Consulate 
General, Oslo.) 

Spain.—Production of cotton in 1940 
is estimated at about 3,000 metric tons 
(equivalent to about 10,000 bales of 478 
pounds), according to unofficial sources. 
This compares with 1,500 tons (7,000 
bales) estimated to have been produced 
in 1939. The area planted to the 1940 
crop is placed at about 57,000 acres, in 
comparison with 35,000 in 1939. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Seville.) 


Silk and Products 


China.—Recorded exports of raw silk 
from China during the first 6 months 
of 1940 totaled 2,471,611 kilograms, of 
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which 863,686 went to the United States, 
as against 2,605,689 to all countries and 
709,984 to the United States in the first 
half of 1939. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Shanghai.) 

Uruguay—Imports of silk yarn into 
Uruguay amounted to about 41,000 
pounds, compared with 43,000 in 1938, 
according to advance official data for 
1939. Italy was the leading supplier in 
1939, supplying 22,000 pounds, followed 
by the United Kingdom with 8,000; 
France and Switzerland each about 4,000; 
and the United States and Japan each 
less than 2,000. In 1938 the United 
Kingdom furnished about 23,000 pounds, 
Italy 9,000, Japan 8,000, France 3,000, and 
the United States and Switzerland less 
than 1,000. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Montevideo.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


France.—The rayon-producing indus- 
try in the nonoccupied zone of France 
operated at full capacity during August, 
in order to cope with the demand from 
the domestic market. No _ limitations 
have been placed on the consumption of 
rayon and other synthetic textile fibers, 
but the use of cotton, wool, flax, silk, and 
other natural fibers is restricted. As a 
consequence of these regulations, it ap- 
pears probable that French production of 
staple fiber may be expanded, but that 
the output of the finer deniers of con- 
tinuous-filament yarns may be curtailed. 
Trade estimates placed 1939 production 
of continuous-filament rayon yarn in 
France at 56,200,000 pounds and the out- 
put of staple fiber at 15,500,000 pounds.) 
A brisk demand for rayon undergarments 
of knit run-proof fabric was reported in 
August. (American Consulate, Lyon.) 

Turkey—Imports of rayon yarn in 
1939 amounted to 211,729 kilograms, 
compared with 291,273 in 1938. Imports 
totaled 85,000 kilograms (of 2.2046 
pounds each) during the first 5 months 
of 1940. Germany supplied about 65 per- 
cent of the imports in 1938 and 1939, but 
was superseded in the current year by 
Italy, which is estimated to have fur- 
nished approximately 70 percent of Tur- 
key’s imports of rayon yarn during the 
first half of 1940. Turkey has one plant 
producing rayon yarn; it is operated by 
the Sumer Bank, the Government agency 
charged with the realization of Turkey’s 
“Industrialization Program.” The plant 
opened in 1938, when its daily production 
capacity was calculated at 3,000 kilo- 
grams. The output was expected to be 
increased as additional equipment was 
installed, but no information regarding 
current capacity has been received. Vis- 
cose, acetate, and cuprammonium yarns 
are used by the local rayon-consuming 
industry, and rayon yarns are imported 
both in skeins and on cones. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Istanbul.) 

Uruguay.—Imports of rayon yarn dur- 
ing 1939 approximated 893,000 pounds 
(according to advance official data), 
compared with 830,000 in 1938. Principal 
sources of yarn imports during these 
years were Netherlands, 304,000 pounds 
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in 1939 (164,000 in 1938); Italy, 285,000 
(386,000); Germany, 218,000 (167,000) ; 
Switzerland, 51,000 (62,000); and the 
United Kingdom 18,000 (5,000). The 
United States supplied only 476 pounds 
in 1938 and none in 1939. While 18,406 
pounds were imported from Japan in 
1938, none came from that country in 
1939. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Montevideo.) 


Wool and Products 


Argentina—Wool exports during the 
week ended October 10 totaled 19,504 
bales, of which 19,205 were shipped to the 
United States, compared with a total of 
4,307 bales and 3,694 to the United States 
in the preceding week. Trade comment 
indicated a continued active demand from 
the United States, especially for fine and 
fine crossbred wools, with less interest in 
carpet wools. Volume contracts for No- 
vember, December, and January delivery 
were reported large. Japan also was 
buying in the Argentine market. Prices 
for all descriptions of wool were firm. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

Greece—Production of wool in 1939 has 
been estimated as not more than 20,000,- 
000 pounds, as against 21,110,000 in 1938 
and 22,596,000 in 1937. Greece exported 
1,650,500 pounds of wool in 1939, com- 
pared with 1,513,000 in 1938; values were 
equivalent to $US225,992 in 1939 and 
$US237,366 in 1938. Exports of wool 
went mainly to Yugoslavia and Germany. 
Greece imported foreign wool to the 
amount of 6,986,000 pounds (valued at 
$1,958,110) in 1939 and 5,080,000 pounds 
($1,869,588) in 1938. Principal sources 
of the 1939 imports of wool were the 
United Kingdom 3,633,500 pounds, Aus- 
tralia 896,800, New Zealand 853,300, 
Argentina 836,100, and Uruguay 534,300; 
all other countries supplied only 232,000 
pounds. 

Wool manufacture ranks second (cot- 
ton manufacture holds first place) in 
importance among various branches of 
the textile industry in Greece. Produc- 
tion of wool yarn in Greece in 1939 ap- 
proximated 2,028,000 pounds and that of 
wool fabrics about 7,600,000 yards. Pro- 
duction of oriental carpets in Greece in 
1939 was placed at about 82,500 square 
yards. The Greek industry also has im- 
ported large amounts of wool yarns an- 
nually. Imports of wool yarn and thread 
in 1939 totaled about 2,831,000 pounds, 
mostly from the United Kingdom, Italy, 
and Germany. Imports of wool fabrics 
and wool-mixed goods into Greece during 
1939 amounted to about 756,000 pounds 
valued at $1,017,000. Small quantities of 
Greek carpets are exported to the United 
States; their value in 1939 was about 
$4,650. ‘(American Commercial Attaché, 
Athens.) 

Peru.—Exports of sheep wool declined 
from 1,038 metric tons in the first half 
of 1939 to 516 in the like period of 1940; 
the value fell from 1,524,533 to 960,273 
soles. (Exchange value of the Peruvian 
sol at free market rates averaged $0.1938 
in the 1939 period and $0.21 in the first 
6 months of 1940.) Exporters have ex- 
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perienced difficulty in disposing of the 
1939-40 wool clip, and it was estimated 
in September that one-third to one-half 
of the clip remained in Peru. Farmers 
predict that the 1940-41 clip will be at 
least 10 percent lower than that in 
1939-40 (between 11,000 and 12,000 
metric tons). Wool exports, totaling 
9,541 metric tons in the calendar year 
1939 went principally to the United King- 
dom and Germany, which took 3,585 and 
5,480 tons, respectively. 

Practically all of Peru’s production of 
alpaca hair was disposed of during the 
first part of the year; from January 
through June 1940, exports of alpaca hair 
totaled 2,141 metric tons valued at 9,253,- 
815 soles, a marked increase over the 
1,629 tons (4,302,560 soles) shipped 
abroad in the first 6 months of 1939. 
Peru also exported mohair and hair of 
the huarizo, lama, and vicuna to the 
amount of 297 metric tons (1,072,707 
soles) in the 1940 half year, compared 
with 218 tons (493,877 soles) in the first 
6 months of 1939. (American Consulate 
General, Callao-Lima.) 

Uruguay.—Exports of wool from Uru- 
guay during the wool year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, totaled 104,933 bales, 
compared with 126,225 in the preceding 
12 months. Shipments of wool to the 
United States increased from 16,352 
bales in the 1938-39 period to 36,371 in 
the 1939-40 wool year; to Sweden, from 
3,033 to 15,622 and to the Netherlands, 
from 8,251 to 13,365. Exports to Bel- 
gium declined from 18,001 in 1938-39 to 
3,578 bales in 1939-40; to France, from 
6,374 to 1,121; Germany, 35,670 to 4,355; 
the United Kingdom, 10,614 to 1,403; 
Italy, 15,843 to 13,157; and Poland, 7,545 
in 1938-39 to none in 1939-40. 

Preliminary estimates place the quan- 
tity of wool from the 1940-41 clip 
which will be available for export at ap- 
proximately 128,000 bales; about 10,000 
bales of new-clip wool are reported to 
have been sold up to October 12, all to 
the United States. Special lots of wool 
brought as high as 10.80 Uruguayan 
pesos per 10 kilograms (22.046 pounds) 
during the week ended October 12, but 
the general market for “super’’ grades 
remained steady at 8.60 to 9.00 pesos, 
which was slightly above offers from the 
United States. For this reason, the ex- 
port market was quiet, with some brok- 
ers reported overloaded. (American 
Consulate General, Montevideo. ) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


Haiti—Exports of sisal from October 1, 
1939, to September 20, 1940, aggregated 
7,580,676 kilograms, as against 7,492,062 
in the 12 months ended September 30, 
1939. The heaviest monthly shipment 
during the 1939-40 period was in July 
1940, when 1,625,586 kilograms were ex- 
ported, compared with the peak ship- 
ments in 1938-39 of 1,206,494 kilograms 
in September 1939. Exports from Sep- 
temher 1 to 20, 1940, amounted to only 
350,065 kilograms. (American Consu- 
late, Port-au-Prince.) 
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Mexico.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso, Yucatan, during the first 
9 months of 1940 totaled 197,298 bales 
(weighing 36,361,635 kilograms), com- 
pared with 325,432 bales to foreign coun- 
tries in January-September 1939, when 
7,611 bales were shipped to other Mexican 
ports (none reported this year). Exports 
to the United States in the first three 
quarters of 1940 amounted to 193,072 
bales (35,572,707 kilograms), compared 
with 185,236 in the corresponding 1939 
period; exports to Europe fell to 2,443 
bales (all to France) in the 1940 period, 
from 139,727 bales in January—September 
1939. Exports from Progreso to all for- 
eign countries were 13,624 bales (2,528 - 
951 kilograms) in September 1940, com- 
pared with 48,639 to foreign markets and 
1,200 to Mexican ports in the correspond- 
ing month of 1939. September ship- 
ments to the United States were 13,206 
bales (2,449,205 kilograms) this year and 
38,850 bales in 1939; none was shipped 
to Europe in September last, but in Sep- 
tember 1939, 8,000 bales went to France 
and 1,623 to Belgium. During the cur- 
rent year, Argentina took 418 bales, 
(79,746 kilograms) in September and 
1,783 in the 9 months; none was shipped 
to that market in the 9 months ended 
September 1939, but 225 bales went to 
Brazil and 244 to Canada. 

Substantial quantities of binder twine, 
cordage, and other henequen products 
have been exported from Progreso during 
the current year, according to trade sta- 
tistics (based on cargo manifests and 
local press reports), which show ship- 
ments to all markets as follows: Binder 
twine, 3,931,000 kilograms (including 
2,945,000 to the United States); other 
henequen twine, 2,154,000 (1,990,000 to 
the United States); and rope, 775,000 
kilograms (273,000 to Peru, 133,000 each 
to the United States and Canada, 100,000 
to Paraguay, 69,000 to Venezuela, and 
34,000 to Ecuador). About 72.000 kilo- 
grams of henequen bags were shipped to 
Latin American markets, and 12,000 kilo- 
grams of henequen cloth to the United 
States in January—September 1940. 

New Zealand.—Manufacture of wool- 
packs from Phormium tenax (commonly 
known as New Zealand fiber) is to be 
expanded as a result of plans drawn up 
under provisions of the New Zealand In- 
dustrial Efficiency Act, 1936. The New 
Zealand Minister of Finance announced 
on July 18, 1940, that the Government 
had decided to take over control of New 
Zealand Woolpack and Textiles, Ltd., and 
to increase the yearly capacity of the 
plant from about 300,000 woolpacks to 
800,000 in 1941-42, in order to curtail im- 
ports of jute woolpacks from India. 
During the first 5 months of 1940, New 
Zealand imported 16,382 dozen woo0l- 
packs valued at £47,434, as compared 
with 6,857 dozen, £10,112 (New Zealand 
currency) in January—May 1939. An es- 
tate at Foxton is being acquired for the 
planting of Phormium tenaz to supply 
raw material for the plant. The wool- 
packs made locally are reported to be 
somewhat higher in price than the jute 
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article imported from India. (American 
Consulate General, Wellington.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


Brazil—Stocks of tobacco at Bahia 
numbered 198,118 bales of 75 kilograms 
each at the end of August 1940, compared 
with 152,883 bales on August 31, 1939, 
and 141,065 bales at the end of August 

38. 

Te repean markets which absorb most 
of the Brazilian export crop are not ac- 
cessible as in August 1939 when exports 
of leaf to European countries aggregated 
44,020 bales compared with only 14,007 
in August 1940 during which the entire 
lot was exported to Spain. 

Exports of leaf from Bahia during Au- 
gust 1940 amounted to 17,660 bales, of 
which Australia took 240, Spain 14,007, 
Argentina 3,021, and other Brazilian 
states 392. In August 1939 total exports 
amounted to 64,664 bales, of which the 
Netherlands took 22,738, Spain, 8,982, 
France 7,225, Germany 4,225, Sweden 
710, Belgium 140, Argentina 18,682, Uru- 
guay 1,115, North Africa 570, and other 
Brazilian states 277. 

Brazil imports small quantities of to- 
bacco from the Netherlands and the 
United States—during the first 8 months 
of 1940 the Netherlands furnished 10,- 
959 kilograms and the United States 
42,651. 

The Tobacco Institute estimates the 
next crop at 250,000 bales, which would 
be approximately the same as that of 
1939-1940. ‘(American Consulate, Ba- 
hia.) 

Canada.—Harvesting of flue-cured to- 
bacco was general throughout Ontario by 
August 5, and harvesting of the burley 
crop was in full swing by August 20. 
Although operations were delayed by 
heavy precipitation during the last 10 
days of August and cool wet weather 
during September, it is estimated that 
80 percent of the flue-cured crop, 75 
percent of the burley, and about 60 per- 
cent of the dark types were harvested 
by September 20. 

Curing conditions during September 
have been only fair with cool, wet weather 
delaying maturity somewhat. Heavy 
frost on the night of August 23 caused 
more extensive damage throughout the 
new flue-cured belt than was at first es- 
timated, and about 20,000,000 pounds of 
flue-cured tobacco were destroyed in the 
Norfolk area. This represents a loss of 
approximately 50 percent of the total 
Ontario crop of flue-cured tobacco. 

Owing to the very wet season in On- 
tario, the quality of all types of tobacco 
is only fair and will not average as high 
as the 1939 crop. The Quebec crop of 
flue-cured is brighter than last year’s 
crop, but somewhat lighter in body. The 
cigar leaf produced in the Yamaska Val- 
ley will be of a little better quality than 
the 1939 crop, although the yield is 
slightly lower. The percentage of bind- 
ers will be lower, owing to damage from 
grasshoppers. This applies also to the 
cigar leaf grown in the northern district 
where the crop is rather smal] with nar- 
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row leaves. Good fillers will be obtained 
from the crops which were allowed to 
ripen sufficiently before being harvested, 
but unfortunately a good percentage of 
the cigar and large pipe types was har- 
vested in an underripe condition. A crop 
amounting to approximately 49,000,000 
pounds is expected. The crop of 1939 
amounted to about 108,000,000 pounds. 
(American Legation, Ottawa.) 

Canada.—Tobacco entries for con- 
sumption in Canada during August 1940 
consisted of 2,160,333 pounds of cut to- 
bacco, 275,632 pounds of plug tobacco, 
81,732 pounds of snuff, 620,888,893 cig- 
arettes, 14,284,898 cigars, and 174,781 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco, ac- 
cording to a revised statement of the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue. Total amounts of tobacco and to- 
bacco products entered for consumption 
during the first 8 months of 1940, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1939, were as follows: Cut tobacco 17,- 
439,229 pounds (15,927,790 in the first 8 
months of 1939), plug tobacco 2,126,125 
pounds (2,143,110), snuff 566,331 pounds 
(547,840), cigarettes 4,965,781,504 units 
(4,689,887,982), cigars 101,093,732 units 
(78,603,183), Canadian raw leaf tobacco 
181,782 pounds (none), and no foreign 
leaf tobacco (893,059 pounds). Excise 
taxes were paid on 14,072,052 cigars dur- 
ing August 1940. (American Legation, 
Ottawa.) 

China.—It is now understood that 
there has been no enlargement of the cig- 
arette-production capacity of Japanese 
owned factories at Tientsin as was re- 
ported in June. However, one concern 
has purchased lands in the suburbs, 
where it is expected a large factory will 
be erected but it is not believed that con- 
struction will be undertaken before the 
spring of 1941. In the Peking industrial 
areas, the North China Tobacco Co. has 
purchased a large area and considerable 
construction work has been done; how- 
ever, the capacity has not been made 
public. It is unlikely that this factory 
will be in operation soon. 

A new cigarette plant is rapidly near- 
ing completion in Kalgan, but details are 
not available at this time. (American 
Consulate General, Shanghai.) 

Germany.—The volume of the Dutch 
Colonial tobacco seized in the Netherlands 
by the German authorities amounted to 
68,367 packages of Sumatra tobacco (not 
including 6,274 packages of the Tabak 
Mij., Arendsburg, which had already been 
allotted to a Netherlands wholesaler), 
16,464 packages of Vorstenlanden, and 
12,108 packages of various grades of Java 
tobacco, according to information from 
Netherlands sources and reported in the 
Deutsche Tabak Zeitung of August 21, 
1940. In early September, it was planned 
to distribute this tobacco among Nether- 
land and German tobacco dealers at an 
early date. Distribution of the available 
Sumatra tobacco was as follows: 29,182 
packages were exported to Germany, and 
10,613 packages reserved for the tobacco 
industry and wholesale trade of the 
Netherlands. The Netherlands tobacco 
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industry will receive 4,548 packages of 
Deli Mij. and 2,118 packages of Deli Ba- 
tavia Mij. through Netherlands dealers. 
The remaining 3,947 packages are left 
with Netherlands wholesalers for expor- 
tation to Germany. 

An allotment of 9,000 packages of 
Vorstenlanden tobacco is made to the 
Netherlands tobacco industry, while the 
remaining 7,464 will be taken up by Ger- 
man tobacco dealers. Of the 12,108 
packages of Java tobacco, all Besoeki 
grades are earmarked for Germany, with 
the exception of SY/Besoeki and 
Boendr/Besoeki lots which will remain in 
the Netherlands to be used for wrapper 
purposes. Thus, the German tobacco 
trade will receive a quantity of Dutch Co- 
lonial tobacco valued at 7,130,000 florins. 
The value of the 6,666 packages of Su- 
matra tobacco intended for the Nether- 
lands tobacco industry is estimated at 
2,586,000 florins, while the 3,947 packages 
of Sumatra tobacco left to the Dutch to- 
bacco trade represent a value of 1,282,000 
florins. Nine thousand packages of 
Vorstenlanden and Java tobacco allotted 
to the Dutch cigar industry are estimated 
at 1,034,000 florins. In addition to the 
foregoing quantities, a further allotment 
of Java tobacco for cutting purposes esti- 
mated at 473,000 florins has been allotted 
to the Dutch tobacco industry. 
(American Consulate, Bremen.) 

Netherlands.—Cigarette tobacco stock 
position is fairly satisfactory and the in- 
dustry will be able to continue operations 
for a long time, provided no radical 
changes in the present position occur, 
according to the local press. While it is 
not considered impossible to obtain new 
raw materials from the aromatic tobacco- 
growing states, none may be had from 
England and America. English and 
American cigarettes have won much 
ground from Egyptian cigarettes but an 
influx of aromatic tobacco would prob- 
ably change the taste of the consumers. 
Factories are not allowed to produce or 
deliver more than their 1939 monthly 
average but the public has been assured 
that no price rise will take place and 
there is no question yet of ration- 
ing. (American Consulate General, 
Amsterdam.) 





Foreign Trade of the State 
of Rio do Sul 


Imports into Porto Alegre during Au- 
gust totaled 2,213 metric tons against 
3,255 in the same month last year, of 
which 1,477 tons (891) came from the 
United States, and 594 (2,364) from 
Europe. Exports from this port amount- 
ed to 830 tons (5,586 in August 1939), 
nearly all of which (690 tons) went to 
Trinidad. 

No statistics are available of the im- 
port trade at the port of Rio Grande, but 
exports through this port in August 
amounted to 2,950 metric tons against 
10,771 in August last year, of which 545 
tons (1,816) went to the United States 
and 2,402 (8,955) to Europe. (American 
Consulate, Porto Alegre, Brazil.) 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen and may be examined in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Inquiry and Reference Section, or 
the Department library. Please note—-The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot be respon- 
sible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


@ Tue ForEIGN TRADE OF LaTIN AMERICA— 
Part I—TrRaDE OF LATIN AMERICA WITH 
THE WORLD AND WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
U. S. Tariff Commission. 1940. 158 pp., 
multilithed. Covers the decade 1929-38 
and contains a short description of the 
Latin American area, a consideration of 
commercial policies of Latin American 
countries, examination of total trade of 
Latin America with the world and with 
the United States, and an analysis of 
special problems in foreign trade of 
Latin America, including those arising 
out of the present European war. 
Available from United States Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


@ REFERENCE MANUAL OF LATIN AMERICAN 
COMMERCIAL TREATIES. U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission. 1940. 281 pp. This manual 
lists all commercial treaties and agree- 
ments negotiated by the Latin American 
countries. It also lists other treaties 
and agreements which contain commer- 
cial provisions, even though the treaties 
themselves are noncommercial. Avail- 
able from United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


@ AMERICAN WHITE PapPer. Joseph Alsop 
and Robert Kintner. 1940. 107 pp., 
price $1. The story, by two Washington 
correspondents, of American diplomacy 
and the Second World War. Tells (1) 
how American foreign policy is made and 
who makes it; (2) the five basic prin- 
ciples that guide our policy makers; (3) 
what our policy makers plan to do if 
the allies win—if the war ends in a stale- 
mate—or if the Germans have victory 
in their grasp. Available from Simon & 
Schuster, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


@ Suicive oF a Democracy. Heinz Pol. 
1940. 296 pp., price $2.50. The story of 
what actually happened in the collapse of 
the French Republic as seen by an exile 
from Nazi Germany with exceptional 
sources of information, as a writer and 
observer. The various factors leading to 
the collapse are spread on the record, 
from years before the blitzkrieg to the 
fateful days of 1940. The author main- 
tains an impartial perspective of the un- 
derlying connections between details, sup- 
plementing the known facts with his own 
personal experience. An analysis of 
events and developments that are casting 
their influence across the Atlantic into 
the Western Hemisphere. Available 
from Reynal & Hitchcock, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


@ Tue GerMAN WuitTe Paper. Howell, 
Soskin & Co., Inc. 1940. 72 pp., price 
$1. Full text of the Polish documents 
issued. by the Berlin Foreign Office. 
After the occupation of Warsaw, the 
German Foreign Office announced that 
important parts of the archives of the 
Polish Foreign Office had fallen into Ger- 
man hands. It was stated that a study 
of the voluminous dossiers had been 
undertaken. The 16 documents con- 
tained in this book were released as the 
first products of this study, and are now 
published in the complete text for the 
first time in the United States. Avail- 
able from Howell, Soskin & Co., 17 East 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 


M@ New AUTOMOTIVE DICTIONARY. Part I. 
ENGLISH-SPANISH. The Lawyers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Translation Bureau. 1940. 154 
pp., price $2. A complete dictionary of 
American and British terms used in the 
automotive and allied industries. Avail- 
able from Lawyers’ & Merchants’ Trans- 
lation Bureau, 11 Broadway, New York, 
Mw: Y. 


@ Our ForEIGN COMMERCE IN PEACE AND 
War. The American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. September 1940 
issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
252 pp., price $2. An account of the 
status and the characteristics of United 
States foreign commerce, locking to the 
future. Available from American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 3457 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M@ Our ForEIGN TRADE IN RELATION TO THE 
War. Foreign Commerce Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 1940. 17 pp. Some facts with 
reference to our export and import trade 
concerning which there exists widespread, 
misunderstanding; problems confronting 
our exporters and importers; policy ques- 
tions that engage the attention of the 
American business community and the 
government. Available from Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ ADJUSTING TERMINAL OPERATIONS TO 
CHANGING FOREIGN TRADE CONDITIONS. 
Thomas E. Lyons, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 1940. 12 pp., 
Mimeo. Address before the convention 
of the Association of Marine Terminal 
Operators, Atlantic Ports, New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 11, 1940. Available from Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ FUNDAMENTAL VALUES IN AMERICAN 
ForEIGN Poticy. Hon. A. A. Berle, Jr, 
Department of State. 1940. 11 pp, 
Mimeo. Address before the Interna- 
tional Relations Club of the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. Cc, 
Oct. 7, 1940. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Law PusLiIcaATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
oF StaTE. Dr. E. Wilder Spaulding, De- 
partment of State. 1940. 6 pp., Miimeo. 
Address before the Law Librarian’s So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., Oct. 9, 1940. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ List oF PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
WHO HAVE REGISTERED WITH THE SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR THE SOLICITATION AND 
COLLECTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS PURSUANT 
TO SECTION 8 OF THE NEUTRALITY ACT oF 
1939, TO BE USED IN BELLIGERENT Coun- 
TRIES FOR MEDICAL AID AND ASSISTANCE OR 
FOR Foop AND CLOTHING TO RELIEVE Hv- 
MAN SUFFERING. Department of State. 
1940. 2 pp., Mimeo. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Beyonp GERMAN Victory. Helen Hill 
and Herbert Agar. 1940. 117 pp., price 
$1. This book aims to supply the un- 
palatable facts which the people and 
Government of the United States should 
have as a basis for action in resisting pos- 
sible Nazi aggression against this coun- 
try. The authors point out America’s 
vital interest in seeing the Nazi design 
for living in advance of the fact, to com- 
pare it with the American way, to know 
what modifications in the American way 
are being forced by the successive adop- 
tions of the Nazi model in Europe, in the 
Orient, in the Western Hemisphere. 
They examine the possible strategies for 
meeting the Nazi challenge, together with 
the domestic policies which such strate- 
gies require. A sober assessment of all 
the vital factors in the world situation in 
1940 by two competent American observ- 
ers. Available from Reynal & Hitchcock, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


@ Business Law or CoLomsiA, INCLUDING 
OIL, MINING, LABOR, AND TAX LEGISLATION. 
James Wallace Raisbeck, Jr., 1940. 448 
pp., price $10. The primary purpose of 
this work has been to acquaint those in- 
terested in Colombia with the rules un- 
der which business and industry must be 
conducted. It treats of oil legislation, 
mining legislation, exploration and ex- 
ploitation of river beds, exploitation of 
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mines not subject to denouncement, 
Jabor legislation, law of industrial prop- 
erty, pharmaceutical specialties and li- 
censes, sales and contracts, agency, judi- 
cial mandate, powers of attorney and 
foreign judgments, mercantile account- 
ing, negotiable instruments and acknowl- 
edgments, foreigners, corporations—do- 
mestic and foreign, limited partner- 
ships—arbitration, exchange control, 
taxation and the law of insurance. 
Available from Jarrett Printing Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


@ CANADIAN TRADE INDEX—ANNUAL ISSUE 
or 1940. Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Inc. 1940. 842 pp., illus., 
price $6. Includes Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association organization and serv- 
ices; Special Export Section—a state- 
ment of Canadian progress in commerce, 
government services, methods and aids 
in the development of export trade; an 
alphabetical list of manufacturers; with 
addresses, branches, export representa- 
tives, trade-marks, brands, etc.; a direc- 
tory of the manufacturers of Canada, 
classified according to products made; a 
directory of producers, shippers, and ex- 
porters of agricultural produce and allied 
lines; forwarding agents, export mer- 
chants, etc.; an alphabetical list, in 
French, of the headings in the section 
listing manufacturers of Canada, also in 
Spanish. Available from Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 14th 
Floor, 67 Younge St., Toronto, Canada. 


@ GERMAN INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE 
Far East. Kurt Bloch. 1940. 175 pp., 
price $1. This study forms part of the 
documentation of an inquiry organized 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations into 
the problems arising from the conflict in 
the Far East. Besides giving a reveal- 
ing account of Germany’s political and 
commercial relations with China, Japan, 
and countries of Southeast Asia, it pro- 
vides valuable information on German 
participation in the modernization of 
China’s armies and on the apparently 
contradictory attempt to secure Jap- 
anese support through the anti-Comin- 
tern agreement and barter trade agree- 
ments involving Manchuria. Available 
from American Council, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 129 East 52d St., New 
York, N. Y. 


@ THE PROBLEM OF JAPANESE TRADE EX- 
PANSION IN THE Post-WaAR SITUATION. 
Miriam S. Farley. 1940. 93 pp., price $1. 
Describes the steadily increasing controls 
of trade with other countries, involving 
the adoption of complicated restrictions 
on imports under a “link-system,” and 
presents an important analysis of the 
difficulties Japan will face after the con- 
flict and of possible measures to cope 
with those difficulties and to provide 
Japan with reasonable opportunities to 
readjust and expand its trade. Available 
from American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 129 East 52d St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Announcements Under Operation of 


U. S. Export Control Act 


Developments communicated to the Division of Foreign Tariffs during 
the week ended Tuesday noon, October 22 


No. 21.—Requisition for National Defense 
of Articles and Materials Refused 
Export Permits 
(Based upon H. R. 10339, the author- 

izing Act of Congress, approved October 

10, a press statement from the White 

House released on October 15, and an 

Executive Order and Regulations on the 

subject, carrying the same date.) 

Background.— The _ situation which 
prompted the above legislation, and the 
Presidential action under it, was ex- 
plained as follows in the White House 
press release of October 15: 

“Under the Neutrality Acts of 1935, 
1936, 1937, and 1939, and under the Ex- 
port Control Act of July 2, 1940, certain 
articles and materials needed for the 
national defense have been subject to the 
export licensing system. Since the pas- 
sage of the last-named act, many appli- 
cations for licenses have been refused as 
a result of decisions by the Administrator 
of Export Control that the proposed ex- 
portation would be contrary to the inter- 
ests of the national defense. The articles 
or materials for which export licenses 
have been refused have in many cases 
been already sold and the title has passed 
to a foreign purchaser. It has been found 
that, in some of these cases, purchasers 
did not desire to sell the article or mate- 
rial in the United States or, because they 
were acting in a representative capacity, 
they were not legally in a position to do 
so. This situation has been particularly 
acute in the case of some exportations of 
machine tools. A great many of these 
tools for which export licenses have been 
refused are especially needed to meet 
national defense requirements.” 

Regulations —Essentially, the regula- 
tions for operation of this act issued by 
the President provide that: 

“1. When the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, acting jointly 
through the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, notify the Administrator of Ex- 
port Control that it has been determined 
that it is necessary in the interest of 
national defense to requisition and take 
over for the use or operation by the 
United States or in its interest any 
article or material ordered, manufac- 
tured, procured, or possessed for export 
purposes the exportation of which has 
been denied in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act approved 
July 2, 1940 (Public, No. 703, 76th Con- 
gress), the Administrator of Export Con- 
trol shall cause to be served a requisition 
for the said article or material by an 
officer, agent, or employee of the United 
States which officer, agent, or employee 
shall take possession of the article or 


material for and in behalf of the United 
States and shall issue a receipt therefor. 

“2. The Administrator of Export Con- 
trol is to provide for any hearings neces- 
sary to determine the fair and just value 
of the property to be requisitioned, at 
which all persons claiming an interest in 
the goods may present oral or written 
evidence on this point. The Administra- 
tor of Export Control shall report to the 
President his finding and recommenda- 
tion with regard to such hearings. 

“3. Upon determination by the Presi- 
dent of the amount of the fair and just 
compensation for the article or material 
so requisitioned and taken over by the 
United States, the Administrator of Ex- 
port Control shall give written notifica- 
tion to the owner of the property or his 
duly authorized agent or representative 
of such determination and of his right to 
accept or reject the sum awarded. 

“4. Acceptance of the award of com- 
pensation shall be accompanied by a re- 
lease by the owner of the property or by 
his representative, absolving the United 
States from all further claims in connec- 
tion with the property taken over. 

“5. In case the owner of the property 
rejects the award of compensation, he 
shall be paid 50 percent of the sum deter- 
mined by the President and, under pro- 
visions of section 2 of the authorizing act, 
he ‘shall be entitled to sue the United 
States for such additional sum as, when 
added to the sum already received by 
such owner, such owner may consider fair 
and just compensation for such article or 
material, in the manner provided by sec- 
tions 41 (20) and 250, title 28, of the Code 
of Laws of the United States of America: 
Provided, That recovery shall be confined 
to the fair market value of such article or 
material, without any allowance for pro- 
spective profits, punitive or other dam- 
ages.’ 

“6. When an article or material is req- 
uisitioned and taken over in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of Con- 
gress, approved October 10, 1940, and any 
Executive order or regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, payment for the said 
article or material shall be made from 
the funds available for such purpose to 
the department or agency requesting the 
requisitioning of the article or material.” 

The Administrator of Export Control 
has instructed the various Government 
agencies requiring the articles and ma- 
terials covered by this act to make every 
reasonable effort for amicable arrange- 
ments for their purchase from the 
owners, before requesting official requi- 
sitioning. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an 
air-mail stamp enclosed. Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; Reported by American commercial attachés. 




















| Refer- | Refer. 
Commodities City and country ence Commodities City and country oan 
No. No, 
a —— * sii eimai 4 a cca) x = ee — > 4 | a = > — —— a 
Purchase Purchase—Continued 
CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: i seed | MACHINERY—Continued. 
Extract of es solid or passers, for tanning | Manchester, England - | *401 Desemy and peeetherepy machines, 2 to 3 | Winnipeg, Canada 400 
purposes, 100 to tons monthly. machines monthly. 
Prepared paints, good quality, for both inside and | St. Pierre, Miquelon. | *406 || METALS AND MINERALS: | 
outside use, 200 gallons. | Brass tube, wire, strip, sheets, and rods... ....._- London, England____. *406 
FOODSTUFFS: ; : Lead pipes, best quality virgin soft pig, 75 tons- ---- Dublin, Ireland______. * 
Cooked ham, 300 tins._..-.........---.--- ee | Cairo, Egypt-.------ *409 Spring steel, for railways._- -----------------| Kuala Lumpur, Brit- 414 
Hops, 200 to 400 tons, and malt, first quality, 5 to 10 |__-_- ee eRe | *410 - | ish Malaya. 
tons. | MISCELLANEOUS: 
Red wine, good quality, 25 barrels__---.-.-....---.- | St. Pierre, Miquelon._| *406 Tear-gas revolvers, 10 to 50, pistols, fountain pens, | Manila, Philippines...| 43 
Dry gin, initial order,100 cases, and whisky (rye and | Callao-Lima, Peru-- T416 | canes, and cartridges, 500 to 1,000. | 
Bourbon), initial order 200 cases. | PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS: 
we tdi ities ene ulambeed bint ni teniottiaahien “_ a and paper for box making, 60 tons | Cork, Ireland = "412 
uilde » : - | St. rre, | elon _| 5 ally. 
ware, small quantities. | | SPECIALTIES: | 
LUMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS: | Sun glasses, 1,000, high quality, and safety goggles | Stockholm, Sweden *403 
ok ite sine Aa ene Fe Goats *411 for industrial use and for protection against sun- | 
Plywood (oak, ash, birch, alder, poplar, pine, | Dublin, Ireland *405 lamp rays, hich quality, 1,000. | 
gaboon, laminated). Thermometers, for bath and dairy, initial order, | Winnipeg, Canada___. #398 
MACHINERY: | 1 gross. | 
Machines for making fish nets_-____.___-._-- ....-| Athens, Greece _.- +404 || TEXTILEs: 
Moisture-testing machines for veneers and ply- | London, England. +399 Voiles, plain and printed, 25- and 36-inch widths. | Cairo, a "415 
woods, 6. ‘ ¥ ide fast colors, 10,000 pieces, | 
Machine for making flexible steel transmission — > 7402 } 
shafts (the inner core only) as used for driving 
portable electric tools, etc | 
| 





Agency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon af 
quiries from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American supp 
a commission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


the countries and commodities of interest. 


»plication to the Bureau. 
t I iers and who sel] by means of samples or a, and are paid 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically anc Beth 


Agency opportunities comprise in- 


in detail 





ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF 
CHINA 


(Continued from p. 147) 


duction. In the United States it is used 
mainly in mixing paints and varnishes, 
but in China it is used also for the manu- 
facture of lacquers and for waterproof- 
ing. Another product for which the 
United States looks to China as the prin- 
cipal source of supply is antimony, used 
principally in the manufacture of cer- 
tain alloys important to the munitions 
industry, in making type metal, and for 
antifriction joints or collars. China pro- 
duces annually about 116,000 tons of an- 
timony. Even more important, possibly, 
is China as a source of supply for tung- 
sten, an outstanding “strategic” material 
in the munitions world, used for the man- 
ufacture of high-speed machine tools and 
incandescent light filaments, among 
other things equally essential. In world 
production of tin, generally speaking, 
China ranks fourth after British Malaya, 
the Netherlands Indies, and Bolivia, turn- 
ing out annually about 16,000 tons “in 
normal times.” 

With an enormous population, perpet- 
ually hungry, it is perhaps natural for 
China to produce a greater volume of 
foodstuffs, probably, than any corre- 
sponding area on the globe. When asked 
the question, “What do the Chinese eat?” 
most persons in the United States would 
reply “rice.” It is true the Chinese do 
produce and consume more rice than any 


other people, producing annually as much 
as 1,500,000,000 bushels and consuming a 
still greater quantity which they have to 
buy from Siam or Indochina. But, 
strange to say, China both produces and 
consumes more wheat than the United 
States, ranking next to Soviet Russia in 
production and with a greater wheat- 
eating population than the entire popu- 
lation of our country. Wheat is more 
universally found in the Chinese dietary 
than rice. Among the people of the 
North who are too poor to eat much 
wheat, kaoliang, a species of sorghum, 
furnishes a very cheap and fairly nutri- 
tious food to take its place. Other favor- 
ite foods of the north are millet and 
sweetpotatoes, in both of which China 
heads world production tables. 

China ranks third among the world 
producers of cotton, the United States 
and India preceding her in that order, 
with a normal annual production run- 
ning from 2,500,000 to over 4,000,000 
bales. Since 1937, however, disturbing 
events have cut the annual yield to 
around 2,000,000 bales, or even slightly 
less. 

Tobacco culture, in the modern sense. 
was introduced into China from the 
United States, to take the place of Amer- 
ican tobacco in the cigarettes consumed 
by the Chinese and which were formerly 
manufactured in the United States but 
are now mainly produced in China. Just 
before the Japanese invasion, it was esti- 
mated that the Chinese were consuming 


as many as 70 billion cigarettes a year, 
or about half as many as are smoked in 
the United States. 

Silk, tea, and soybean oil are almost 
synonyms for China, so remindful are 
they of the land of their origin, but few 
Americans know that indigo, as we know 
it, was used as a dye by the Chinese in 
the early centuries of their history. The 
Chinese have a green indigo, too, but 
their most brilliant green is produced 
from the bark of a tree called “lu-ch’ai.” 
China is rich in vegetable dyes, and has 
substituted Western synthetic dyestuffs 
for them only in comparatively recent 
years. The flower buds of the hwai-mi 
give them shades of yellow, and for 
browns they use mangrove bark, and for 
turkey red the root of the madder vine. 
Safflower gives them red, orange, and 
rose tints. Who knows what safflower 
is? Well, it is a kind of false saffron, 
whose delicate and impermanent dyeing 
qualities establish to perfection its use 
as the basis of rouge. Nobody who un- 
derstands the nuances of civilized exist- 
ence will deny it a place among the 
materials of strategic importance. 

But a brief and necessarily incomplete 
sketch of China’s economic resources, 
such as this, is not designed to insist 
upon either their importance or their 
immensity. It attempts only to suggest 
something of the place normally occu- 
pied by China in the economic structure 
of the Far East, and of what the country 
produces of value to Western peoples. 
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